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Change in Constitution Sought 
To Tax Governmental Securities 


Resolution by Senator Hull Would Include All 
Official Salaries and Fees 


ECLARING that “our tax-exempt pol- Senator Hull’s amendment follows in 
icy has encouraged extravagance,” | full text: 

Senator Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee, pro- “Income derived from securities issued 
posed in the Senate Feb. 8 a joint reso-|and from salaries and fees paid by or 
lution amending the Constitution to allow | under the authority of the United States 
taxation of income from all securities is- lor any State may be included in any tax 
sued under authority of government, Fed-|on income levied by the United States 
eral, State or local, as well as salaries or|or in any tax on income of its residents 
fees paid under authority of the United | levied by any State, except to the extent 
States or any State. |that prior to the ratification of this article 

At the same time Senator Ashurst|income from any such securities has been 
(Dem.), of Arizona, told the Senate that|exempted from taxation at the time of 
the time had arrived to prevent further | their issuance by the Government issuing 
issuance of such securities. 


Mr. Hoover Favors 
Consolidation Plan 


Approves Senate’s Action in 


Granting Executive Power 
To Reorganize Bureaus 


RESIDENT HOOVER gives whole- 
hearted approval to the provision in 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill, passed by the Senate Feb. 7, giving 
the incoming President wide authority to 
reorganize the Federal Government, it 
was stated orally at the White House on 
Feb. 8. 

Additional information made available 
at the White House follows: 

The President is quite enthusiastic 
about the measure for reorganization of 
the Government through executive ac- 
tion. He is delighted to see that Congress 
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‘Control of Surplus 


| Less Competition 
Of Cotton A p proved 


‘By Government in 
Business Advised 


Committee Expected to Report 
Bill to Senate, According 
To Mr. McNary 


| 
AAVORABLE report on the plan pro- 
posed by Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, for control of the cotton 
surplus as incorporated in his bill (S.} 
5122) probably will be made to the Senate 
| by its Agriculture Committee, according 
;to oral statements Feb. 8 by Committee 
ee following an executive session. 
Senators George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
|and Connally (Dem.), of Texas, appeared | 
|before the Committee in support of the | 
proposal. 
| Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, | 
chairman, stated orally that a further | 


Special House Committee in 
Report Says That Federal 
Operations Threaten to 
Deter Private Initiative 


Urges Discontinuance 
Of Barge Operations 





He observed,|or authorizing them; provided, that the |i5 at last yielding the President authority; Problems of Production and 


meeting will be held Feb. 11 when it is} 


Being Delayed Because of 
Price Uncertainties Abroad 
On Similar Products 


however, that officials of Government | Congress may exempt from any such tax, 
“from top to bottom” had it in their | Federal, State or local, for a period not ex- 
power to put an end to flotation of tax-|ceeding five years, income from any se- 
exemption obligations, and to that extent /|curities hereafter issued under the exi- 


to transfer, consolidate or abolish any 
Federal agency. 

After 30 years of agitation something is 
now being accomplished that will give 


| Distribution Are Said to Be 
| . Aggravated Due to Handi- 


expected that the bill as revised by its 
author, Feb. 7, will be reported out fa- | 
vorably. Senator Smith also expressed the | 
belief that passage of his proposal would | 


Cessation of Certain Activity 
Of Farm Board and Army 
Transport Service Proposed 


|} had themselves to blame. |gencies of war.” 


Refers to Court Holdings 
| Senator Hull said in a statement issued 


S stem jafter he had presented.his resolution that 
y r |courts hold there is lack of power on the 


continual benefit for a generation or two.| 
No one is more pleased than President | 
Hoover that adequate authority based on Liberalization of the anti-trust laws to 
logical lines is being bestowed on the/ permit cooperation within industries in! 
Chief Executive to reach the long-sought | matters relating to prices, distribution, and 


caps Imposed by Acts be recommended by the Committee. After Inquiry 


Also to be considered at the next ses- | Se 
sion of the Committee, Senator McNary Evidence submitted to the special House 
said, is the question of what commodities ‘committee appointed to investigate Gov- 


Home Loan 


Specific rather than broad legislation | 
to provide protection against competitive | 
imports from countries having depre- 


ciated currency was urged Feb. 8 by the! objectives of 


& Serious 


Secretary of Commerce, Roy D. Chapin. | 
Cemmenting orally on a statement is- 
sued by the Department asserting that 
American business is showing “serious 
concern” over the depreciated currency 
situation, the Secretary said: “This is 
an emergency situation and legislative ac- | 
tion should be taken immediately without | 
waiting for the convening of the World | 
Economic Conference.” 
Trade Statistics Studied | 
The Secretary stated that analysis of 
the latest foreign trade statistics “does | 
not indicate that we are experiencing | 
what might be termed a flood of im- | 
ports.” Of a total of 232 commodities | 
which were imported in greater volume in | 
1932 than in 1931, he said, 157 were) 
dutiable and largely competitive and the} 
remainder were free of duty and largely | 
noncompetitive. 





He declared that part of the increase | 


in such imports was offset by increased 
exports of certain commodities. 4 

The Secretary declared that the in- 
creased imports from countries having de- 
preciated currency are affecting $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 industries in the United 
States. 

Delay in Orders Cited 


Another aspect of the situation which 
was mentioned by Mr. Chapin is the fact 
that foreign competition has caused the 
holding up of orders normally received 
by domestic producers. He cited the’ case 
of one firm which reported to the De- 
partment that while it ordinarily receives 
one order on Jan. 1 totaling $1,250,000, this 
year the order was reduced to $150,000 
chiefly because the buyer expected to se- 
cure the ‘merchandise more cheaply from 
a foreign source. 

Any legislative action which may be 
taken should deal with the situation by 
individual commodities rather than in a 
general way, Mr. Chapin said. 

The prepared statement issued by Mr. 
Chapin regarding the depreciated cur- 
rency situation follows in full text: 
Growing Interest Noted 


concern over the depreciated 
currency situation which exists today in 
about 40 principal foreign countries is in- 
dicated by the rapidly increasing volume 
of correspondence reaching the Depart- 
ment, supplemented by an unprecedented 
number of personal visits by business men. 

An examination of the latest available 
foreign trade statistics does not indicate 
that we are experiencing what might De 
termed a flood of imports. The total 
quantity of goods imported during 1932 
was 20 per cent less than in 1931 and 39 
per cent smaller than in 1929, Imports 
of many commodities, however, are in- 
creasing, particularly of dutiable or largely 


competitive products. 


Foreign Trade Analyzed 

The export trade of these depreciated 
currency countries accounted for approxi- 
mately 45 per cent (oy value) of the total 
amount of goods moving in international 
trade during both 1930 and 1931. Of the 
total imports into the United States dur- 
ing 1932, approximately 60 per cent (by 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Advances for Relief 


jernment, to» tax the obligations of the 
lother. Each can, however, tax its own. 
|He called attention to the inequities that 
|probably would result were this system 
to be invoked. The alternative, therefore, 
according to Senator Hull, is the amend- 


Has Extended Credit 
Totaling 75 Millions 


Benefit to Building Industry 


rights equal. 


* | Senator Ashurst explained he was mind- | 
Outlined by Member of ;, : 


1 of the difficulties of having such a 
| change made in the Constitution as would 
| make Federal, State, county, city or other 
| political subdivisions conform to a plan 
|requiring tax payments on income from 


\their securities. The circumstance, he 
The Federal Home Loan System in its| said, was nevertheless one causing any 


Board-to Brick Manu- 


facturers Association 


first six months of existence has admitted | fair-minded person to consider the trend} 


more than 500 institutions to membership | of events. 


and granted lines of credit in the neigh- | 
borhood of $75,000,000, Dr. J. M. Gries, a 
member of the Board, told the Common : 
Brick Manufacturers Association in an | ®° 


Inequities Involved 


“The American people are slow to an- 
” he said, “but as the depression grows 


| part of each, a State or the National Gov- | 


ment of the Constitution making the tax | 


address in Washington, Feb. 8. 


the effects will undoubtedly be revealed 
in greater business activity. Loans for 
repairing, remodeling, and simiiar activi- 
| ties which tend to furnish employment for 





he said. 
financed, he stated. 


Value of Construction 


When the 12 regional home loan banks | 
get into full operation, Dr. .Gries said, | 


labor are given a preference by the hanks, | 
Some new construction will be | 


longer, their temper gets shorter. They 
can not and will not stand for one indi- 
vidual having his pockets bulge and his 
|strong box burst with nontaxable securi- 
ties, while thousands of others are com- 
{pelled to pay taxes. The individual who 
holds those tax-exempt bonds has just the 
same protection as those who pay taxes, 
and it is not going to be accepted forever 
that way.” 

Senator Ashurst suggested that every 
|time a tax-exempt security was issued “it 


“There is no single industry whose ac- | means some other fellow has to pay double 
tivity has a more far-reaching»effect than | taxes. 


that of 
“The building of a small house will call 
for material from many States of 
Union. It not only involves the materials 


and their manufacture, but their trans- | 
It also increases the | 


portation as well. 
market for equipment, heating, lighting, 
plumbing and refrigeration. It also means 
additional activity in our furniture es- 
tablishments and for the makers and ven- 
dors of draperies and furnishings.” 
Principal Function 

Dr. Gries’ address follows in full text: 

Fundamentally, the principal function 
of the home loan banks is to aid and 
protect the home owners of this country. 
It may also be said that the banks aid 
the sound home-financing institutions. 
Since most of these institutions are mutual 
in character, both the borrower and the 
saver are beneficiaries. There are mil- 
lions of shareholders in sound home fi- 
nancing institutions whose savings and 
borrowings range from less than a hun- 
dred dollars to a very few thousand. In 


most cases, helping the institution helps | 
It | 


the borrower or saver of small sums. 


construction,” Dr. Gries said. | 


“I know,” he added, “that there will be 
|many people opposed to prohibiting the 


the | Sale of nontaxable securities, but there are 


many, many thousands growing tired of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Varied Views Sought 


On Economic Policies, 


Additional] List of Witnesses 
Who Will Be Heard in 
Senate Study Announced 

The Senate Committee hearings which 


start Feb. 13 and have as their purpose 
the discovery of ways and means of re- 


storing economic recovery are to be “wide | 


open and without restriction” in the hope 
that from them may be formulated some 


cannot be said that the help goes to the | definite policies and legislation, according 


“big fellow.” 
Reservoir of Credit 
This new system 1s intended to provide 


a reservoir of credit for the home financ- | 


ing institutions of the country. In case 
the home owners or prospective home 
owners need more home mortgage money 
than is available locally, the member in- 
stitution located in the community may 
obtain funds from the Federal home loan 
bank in the districte by depositing sound 
home mortgages as collateral. In this way 
the needs of home owners may be served. 
No sound home financing institution can 
loan all that the home owners might want, 
but the loan must be in relation to the 
| present value of the property. 

there has 


¥ During the last few years, 
Granted Two States | 


been a shortage of funds in many com- 
munities, and hundreds of institutions 
have not been in a position to make new 
loans. The marked decline in the income 


Loans Awarded to Louisiana of the humble citizens of America meant 


| to an oral announcement, Feb. 8, by Sen- 
'ator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, who 
will have charge. He also announced that 
about 200 other witnesses had been in- 
vited in addition to those whose names al- 
ready had been listed. (The entire list 
was printed in the issue of Feb. 3.) 

Senator Harrison announced at the 
|same time the list of witnesses who will 
be heard during the remainder of Febru- 
ary and the dates on which they will ap- 
pear. This pregram, he said, was sub- 
ject to change, but that it was predicated 
on completed plans of the subcommittee 
| to which the Committee on Finance has 
turned over the work of obtaining the 
views of financiers, statesmen, economists, 
industrialists and others as to the cause 
and cure of the depression. 

“If there is any way out,” said Senator 
Harrison, in discussing the Committee 
program, “I think we ought to learn 


And Virginia by R. F. C. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 


on Feb. 8 ennounced that it had made | ~ 


Executive Embargoe 


available $2,851,173 to Louisiana for emer- 
gency relief and $311,270 to Virginia for 
similar purposes. 

The Corporation previously had made 
emergency relief funds of $4,751,333 to 
Louisiana to meet emergency relief needs | 
and $2,464,860 to Virginia. | 

The announcements follow in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of | 
Louisiana, made available $2,851,173 to! 
meet curent emergency relief needs in 64 
parishes of that State for the period | 
March 1 to April 30, 1933. 

These funds are made available under | 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the| 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act) 
of 1932 with the understanding that the 
responsibility of the political subdivisions 
and the State of Louisiana to make every 
effort to develop their resources to pro- 
vide relief is not in any way diminished. | 

In support of his application the Gover- 
nor stated that State and local resources 
now available or which can be made avail- 
able are inadequate to meet the relief 
needs. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion heretofore has made available $4,- 
751,333 to meet curent. emergency relief 
needs in the State of Louisiana. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Virginia, made available $311,270 to meet 
current emergency relief needs in 15 
counties and three towns in. that State 
for varying periods ending with March 
31, 1933. 

Those funds are made available under 
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4 Nees Senate was told by Senator Bing- 


something about it from this class of wit- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


s on Arms 
Said to Involve Danger of War 


subject with which this resolution pro- 
poses to deal. 

“I am confident that had Woodrow 
Wilson held the power it is proposed to 
give the Chief Exectuive, in view of 
his public statements and known views, 
he would have laid an embargo against 
shipments of arms and munitions of war 
to the Allied Powers. That might and 
probably would have meant a change in 
the course of history. 

“Further, I see within that authority 
the extreme possibility of international 
complication that may well involve the 
United States as a participant in war. 
It can get us into serious trouble in 
many directions. It gives too much 
power to the President, or into the 
hands of any other one man.” 

Senator Borah interjected that the 
South American situation, of which he 
gave no further description, is such as 
to make action imperative. He called 
attention to the fact that the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is giving 
attention to the subject in another reso- 
lution and decried the dangers which 
Senator Bingham believed existed in the 
legislation. 

“T can not conceive,” Senator Borah 
added, “of the incoming President utiliz- 


ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, Feb. 8, 
that danger of war is contained in the 
proposal to give the President authority 
to lay an embargo on arms and muni- 
tions of war, and that he was prepared 
to resist “to the last” the delegation of 
such authority. 

The Senate previously had adopted a 
resolution (S. J. Res. 229) carrying the 
authority and had acted within two 
days after President Hoover had sent a 
special message to the Senate urging 
such action in event it was found im- 
possible to ratify a pending international 
treaty to that end. Senator Bingham 
subsequently gave notice of a motion to 
reconsider the action. 

Senator Bingham’s pronouncement as 
to the dangers he foresaw was made om 
the occasion of a request by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, that 
the motion be withdrawn. The Con- 
necticut Senator said the resolution had 
been rushed through and that he feared 
its consequences. Senator Borah replied 
that conditions in South America are 
such as to make passage of the legisla- | 
tion urgent. | 

“I am not going to dispute the state- | 
ment of the Senator,” said Senator 


Bingham, “but I feel very deeply on the [Continued on Page 2, Column 7.3 


\ 


eliminating 
functions and concentrating administra- 
tion in definite, responsible and concen- 
trated hands, with all the economies 
which will come from this arrangment. 


Presidential Power 
Voted by Senate to 


Reorganize Bureaus 


| Provision Is Written Into 


Treasury-Post Office Bill 
As One Phase of General 
Economy Program 


The proposal to give the Chief Execu- 
tive broad powers for governmental re- 
organization for two years was placed in 
the hands of the House and Senate con- 
ference committees, Feb. 8, as a result of 
| ana action at a preceding night session 
which wrote into the annual Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill a general 
;economy program before the bill was 
passed. 

After 12 days of .discussion, four. of 
whith were devoted to the economy rider 
on the appropriation bill, the Senate put 
the $961,000,000 measure into form for re- 
turn to the House and attempts at agree- 
ment between the two bodies on the num- 
erous proposals for effecting economy in 
Government expenses. 

Economy Provisions 


The hub of the economy plans was held 
in Senate debate to be the reorganization 
proposal, although the mandatory. saving 
| of 5 per cent of appropriations voted each 





| porters to hold forth assurance of posi- 
tive curtailment of outgo. 
No estimate as to the total savings from 
i 5 per cent clause had been compiled 
|when the Senate finished its work beyond 
| Se computation that as regards the 
| Treasury and Post Office Departments, the 
| first major supply bill to receive atten- 
j tion, Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
| Mexico, author of the amendment, figures 
| that $45,000,000 would be saved in the 
| coming fiscal year. 
Procedure Outlined 

The Senate plan giving the broad powers 
to the President was drafted, according to 
its sponsor, Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, so that “it is difficult for 
Congress to override the President's 
action.” 

It provides that the President may make 
any and all changes in the direction of 
abolition, merger or consolidation, except 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Taxes on Messages 
Clarified in Rulings 


Revenue Bureau Also Explains | 
Levy on Soft Drinks 


Clarifying the new excise taxes on soft 
drinks and -telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages, the Bureau of Internal Revenue on 
Feb. 8 issued rulings on these two le 
The rulings follow in full text: 

Section 615.—Soft Drinks, Regulations 
44 Article 41: Scope of tax, S. T. 633. 

Advice is requested concerning the ap- 
plication of the tax imposed upon carbonic 
acid gas under section 615 (a) 7 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932. 

S. T. 568 (Bulletin XI—46, page 19) 





provides that a manufacturer of carbon-| 


ated beverages taxable under section 615 
(a) (1), (3), or (5) of the Revenue Act of 
1932 may take credit for the amount of 
tax paid upon the carbonic acid gas used 
in producing such beverages. Inquiry is 
made whether it was intended that this 


produced beverages from finished or foun- 


(Continued on Page 4, Colymn 2.) 
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overlapping | 


spending agency was declared by its sup- | 


credit may be taken by a taxpayer who} 


other factors was advocated Feb. 8 before 
|@ subcommittee of the House Committee 
jon the Judiciary by representatives of some 
; of the country’s largest industries. 

In the course of the discussion, Howard 


Coffin, a member of the Council of Na-| 
tional Defense during the World War} 


period, formerly vice president of a large 
automobile corporation, and now con- 
nected with a textile selling organiza- 
tion, dec.ared that if the industrial struc- 
ture is to be preserved, some such or- 
ganization as the Council of National De- 
fense musi be formed to guide industry 
out of the depression. 


| Effect on Trade Recovery 

| Walker D. Himes, former Director Gen- 
{eral of Railroads-and now representing 
| the Cotton Textile Institute, told the sub- 
|ccmmittee that the operation of the anti- 
trust laws makes industrial planning im- 
practicable by preventing adequate co- 
operative action, thus delaying economic 
recovery. 

He urged immediate enactment of 
emergency legislation to declare the legal- 
ity of “self-regulation of industries by 
voluntary cooperation,” and full, investiga- 
tion of the operation of the anti-trust 
laws. 


Other Witnesses 

C. E. Bockus, of New York City, presi- 
dent of the National Coal Operators As- 
sociation; Wilson Compton, of Washing- 
ton, D, C. representing the National 
Lumber* Manufacturers Association: J. 
Harvey Williams, of New York City, head 
ef a tool manufacturing concern; and 
William S. Bennett, of New York City, 
attorney for various lumber companies, 
spoke in support of liberaTYization of the 
anti-trust laws. 

Included in the delegation represented 
by the spokesmen mentioned were also 


James A. Emery, counsel for National As- | 


sociation of Manufacturers; Matthew Woll. 
vice president of the American Federation 
of Labor; Robert P. Lamont, former Sec- 
retary of Commerce; and Rush Butler, 
|chairman of the commerce committee of 
{the American Bar Association, all ot 
;whom attended the session. 

| Reason for Hearing 


| Chairman Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, 


| Tex., explained orally that the hearing is | 


;}@ result of suggestions from numerous 
{sources that something should be done tc 
| liberalize the anti-trust laws. The Com- 
|mittee on the Judiciary determined, he 
;said, to let the “captains of industry” 
present their views on the subject. 

Mr. Bockus described the unfavorable 
condition of the coal industry, declaring 
|that in many fields labor is receiving only 
| one day’s work a week at $2.50. An agree- 
ment reached by coal producers on mar- 


| difficulties of the industry, was held illegal 
jand enjoined, he said. 


Sees Destructive Competition 

| “If the law is such that there can be 
no agreement by 
marketing,” Mr. Bockus said, “there 
{nothing ahead of us but continued de- 
structive competition and the losses in- 
volved in it.” 

Asked what is the advantage of a single 
sales agency as compared with two or 
more such agencies, Mr. Bockus explained 
that a single agency “can handle sales 
better than two, from the standpoint of 
|; the seller.” 
| Representative Sumners commented that | 
| the single sales agency might be swamped 
with production of coal. Mr. Bockus re- 
plied that the agency might estimate the | 
| market for coal, and advise producers that 


| 
| 





vies. | there is likely to be a market for a certain 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 
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| (CONGRESS in joint session, Feb. 8, 
| 4formalty declared Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt of New York, elected Presi- 
dent of the United States and John 
Nance Garner of Texas, elected Vice 
President. 

The announcement was made from 
the rostrum of the House by Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis, with Speaker Garner be- 
side him, in the presence of the member- 
ship of the Senate and House, after a 
count of the electorial votes by the 
chosen representatives of the two 
Houses. 

It was the final step under the terms 
of the Federal Constitution for the offi- 
cial ascertainment of the country’s 
choice for the two offices, following the 
national election of Nov. 8. 

The electoral vote as announced by 
the presiding officer, Vice President Cur- 
tis, was: For President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 472 electoral votes; Herbert 
Hoover, 59. for Vice President. John N. 
Garner, 472; Charles Curtis, 59. 

This announcement, the Vice President 
told the joint session, is deemed suf- 
ficient declaration of the election of the 
President end Vice President of the 
United States, for the term beginning 
March 4, 1933, and the vote as ascer- 
tained by these tellers was ordered writ- 





| ate : ’ ‘ 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) | ernment competition with private busi 
naranenasoteeenisaiadinad ndielaiatceaeen ness “indicates that the operations of the 


| e e | Federal Government in the field ot a 
rae a fate euterprine ave reach a magni 
ather ihan oney 
Inflation Advocated 


the private initiative, curtail the oppor- 
|tunities and infringe upon the earning 
powers of taxpaying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them,” 
the committee reported Feb. 8. (Full text 
of-the repcrt is printed on page 4.) 
Witnesses who appeared before the 
committee to compldin of Government 
competition represented more than 225 
lines of “competitive industrial activities,” 
the committee stated, and the data col- 
lected “show at least 232 items of trade, 


Reduce Valuation of the '! 
industry, and personal and professional 
service affected by governmental competi- 


Dollar by One-half 
> | tion for which redress is sought.” 


All proposals for cash inflation should | Cessation of Barge Line 
be rejected by the American people, in 


Representative Luce Finds’ 
Objections in Proposal to 


keting coal, in an effort to combat the | 


producers for order]"| 
is | 


the opinion of Representative Luce ‘(Rep.), 
of Waltham, Mass., a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
who addressed a meeting in New York 
City Feb. 6, and whose address was made 
public in Washington Feb. 8. (A summary 
of an address by Senator Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, at the same meeting, urging 
inflation, was printed in the issue of 
Feb. 7.) 

The meeting, attended by members of 


The committee declared that the en- 
trance of the Government, backed by the 
public credit and resources, into commer- 
cial and industrial undertakings in com- 
pettion with business establishments is 
“in general repugnant to our fundamental 
demccratic institutions and aspirations.” 
| The report recommends discontinuance 
| Of the Federal barge system and its liqui- 
dation by sale to private enterprise; dis- 
continuance of the Army transport serv- 





New York security and commodity ex- 
geeren ™s..was for the purpose of discuss- 
ng ‘ctr®ént inflationary proposals. The 
one which “most interests the public,” 
according to Mr. Luce, is that for “cutting 
the dollar by a half,” which he explained 
and to which he raised objections. 
Urges Credit Expansion 


“If there is to be any lawmaking at 
all,” Mr. Luce said, “it should be with in- 
creasing not the volume of cash, but the 
volume of credit.” 

Mr. Luce’s address follows in full text: 

Inflation is the chief topic in Washing- 
ton, as indeed it is throughout the coun- 
try. It bids fair to be the big political 
issue in the next four years, to determine 
the next congressional election, ‘and to 
decide the presidency in 1936, as it did in 
1896. At the outset the discussion is badly 
|} muddled by the vague use of the word 
“currency.” 

Two Kinds of Money 


We shall have no clear thinking if it 
is not understood that two kinds of money 
are involved, assuming that “money” is 
what does the work of money. First, there 
is cash, with which about one-tenth of 
the money work of the country is done. 
Secondly, there is credit, in the form of 
checks and drafts, which does nine-tenths 
| of the money work. 

There is now no general dispute about 
| the desirability of expanding credit as, for 
|example, the Federal Reserve Board has 
been trying to do. The only real quarrel, 
certainly the only one to which the mass 
of the people will give any attention, is 
| that over expanding the volume of cash. 

Cites Specific Plan 

The proposal that today most interests 
the public at large is made by Father 
Coughlin, a Detroit priest, who by use of 
| the radio has reached with it a vast num- 
ber of the people. The radio can do great 
good. Unfortunately, it can also work 
great mischief. 


ice and the ship service of the Panama 
Railroad Company; consolidation of all 
procurement agencies and activities of the - 
War, Navy and other departments of the 
severnment into one general department 


of supplies and munitions under civilian 
control. 


Farm Board Activity 

Discontinuance of the Federal Farm 
Board's stabilization operations, closer 
and direct supervision of cooperative as- 
sociations; and inhibition against farm co- 
operatives merchandising operations ex- 
cept in the products of their own mem- 
bers; uniform system of accounting con- 
tormable to practices of public utilities: 
discontinuance of soliciting of parcels post 
business in competition with express com- 
panies; restriction of prison industries; and 
other changes in practice with the ob- 
jective of liquidating all competitive en- 
terprises of the Government. Numerous 
other recommendations are made, com- 
prising 27 separate sections of the report. 
| The general conclusions of the report 
follow in full text: 


Department Inquiries 

“In the case of the foregoing recom- 
| mendations of the committee, the agencies 
involved represent only a small part of 
the chain maintained by the Government 
which are engaged in competitive activ- 
ities with private business. Subdivisions 
;of a competitive character exist and op- 
erate under the supervision of many other 
departments of the Government. The 
continued existence of many of these sub- 
divisions is subject to the decision of the 
official in charge of the department of 
which it is a part. 

“Rather than attempt to> enumerate 
|and make specific individual recommenda- 
j tions covering the various Government 
|bureaus actively competing with private 
enterprise, we recommend that the heads 
of the several departments of Govern- 


{ment be directed to order immediate in- 


What it has already done | 


vestigation of any activities competitive 


ctoral Vote as Cast by States. 
Formally Counted by Congress 


in this matter may be gathered from an} 
averment I find in a newspaper letter: 
“Father Coughlin is advocating a plan 
so simple that every citizen understands 
it completely. His convincing words have 
by now reached every home in the United 
States; his plans for the immediate re- 
turn to a sane and durable prosperity are 


with private business carried. on by their 
respective departments, and report to Con- 
gress their conclusions as to their effec- 
tiveness from the standpoint of cost, econ- 
omy, and public policy, to the end that 
there may be a liquidation of all such 
bureaus, subdivisions or agencies under 
their control competing with private trade, 
commerce, finance, industry or the pro- 
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(Continued on Page 4, Column. 7.] 


Weather for January 
Warmer Than Normal 


|Average Temperature Was 
Among Highest on Record 


ten into the journals of the Senate and 
the House. 
1 ee See nena, ae | January, 1933, was among the warmest 
, sae ae Sinnott, Pe ne “The |Januarys on record, the Weather Bus 
Vice President of the United States and | BEAU. Department of Agriculture, reported 
the Senate of the United Siates.” The | Feb. Bea Saaitenl © : S mer month's 
Senators entered the hall headed by wane oe il a pags a a ae 
Vice President Curtis and the Secre- her hag wy aaeuenhanal January, 
tary of the Senate, Edwin P. Thayer. | 1933, was abnormally warm and most 
The Members of the House and the | states had less than normal precipitation. 
or md al oor te ars |In fact, beginning with the last week in 
i? ce Pxis we S Seal | December, warm weather persisted week 
as the presiding officer of the joint meet- | after wean until the ee of January. 
of the two Houses, the Speaker occupy- | January temperature averageed from 
wie Siete tae itiandh of Con —— : rae ct ge Moa Banger a a 
re. é " * |above normal throughout a entral an 
gress, Vice President Curtis announced, | dates States. The relatively warmest 
the Senate and House of Representa- | weather occurred in the central and upper 





tives, pursuart to the requirements of | 
the Constitution and laws of the United | 
States, have met in joint session for | 
the purpose of opening the certificates 
and ascertaining and counting. the votes | 
of the electors of the several States for | 
President and Vice ‘President. 

“Under well-established precedents, 
“unless a motion shall be made in any 
case, the reading of the formal portion 
of the certificates will be dispensed with. 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Mississippi and lower Missouri Valleys 
where the month was generally from 12 
degrees to 14 degrees above normal. West 
of the Rocky Mountains, except in some 
more northern sections, the average tem- 
perature was subnormal, but not markedly 
so, except in a few localities. In this area 
the monthly means varied mostly from 1 
degree to about § degrees subnormal. 
Last year January was abnormally warm 
over the same areas in which high tem- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 
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Credit Expansion | 
Urged Instead of | 
Money Inflation | 


« « 


+ 


Administrative Practice 


President approves action of Senate ‘in 


Federal Bureaus. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Executive power to reorganize Bureaus in- 
sorporated in Treasury-Post Office supply bill 
oy Senate as one phase of general economy | 
orogram. 





Representative Luce Finds 
Objections in Proposal to 
Reduce Valuation of the, 


e 1, col. 4) 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland announced 
he accepts invitation of President-elect 
Roosevelt for Governor's Conference at/| 
White House March 6, | 








Dollar by One-half | Page 3, col. 4 
|| Agriculture and Food 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
discussed and approved by millions of Products 


Farm operations are curtailed by “cold | 
weather during last of the week, Weather 
Bureau reports. 


persons.” | 

All of this is exaggerated, but there is 
foundation for what it says xbout the ex- | 
tent to which the argument has been car- | 
ried by the radio. To this the printing | 
press has added. Eight of the discourses | 
have been put in pamphlet form and their | 
circulation bids fair to rival that of Coin | 
Harvey’s Financial School, said to have | 
been read by more persons than any since | 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and to have been | 
the most powerful factor in the Bryan 
free-silver campaign. | 

Father Coughlin opened his second dis- | 
course by saying he had received more} 
than 100,000 letters. There pass over my | 
desk nearly 100 letters a week, from con- 
stituents urging me to support the Cough- | 
lin proposal. 

What is it? 

Proposes Reminting 


The good Father proposes that we take ||| 
our gold coins, say for example the!]| 
twenty-dollar pieces, remint them, and 
stamp them forty dollars, instead of 
twenty dollars. Such a coin weighs a lit- | 
tle more than an ounce. Of course, a/|]| 
twenty-dollar coin would thereafter weigh 
two ounces and more. The bullion value | 
of gold is pretty nearly the same the world 
over, is kept nearly level by shipments to | 
and fro, and that level will not be appre- 
ciaby changed by whatever we do. So the |}} 
gold-as gold will buy no more and no less 
than before. But by putting a stamp on 
it we can make it in this country pay) 
more debts, twice as many if the scheme 
works as planned. 

So this is a proposal to cut in two the 
debts of the country, somewhere between | 
$150,000,000,000 and $200,000,000,000 in 
amount. That means also cutting in two 
the buying power of all life insurance pol- 
icies, of which there are about 120,000,000 
in the United States, nearly three-quarters 
of them industrial policies, carried mostly 
by wage earners. It means reducing by 
one-half the buying power of all the 
thrift deposits in the banks, with their 50,- 
000,000 pass-books, of all pensions, of all 
allowances to veterans, of every fixed in- 
come. All along the line it means hitting 
everybody who has saved a dollar or to 
whom a dollar is owed. 


Gold Standard 


It will be the equivalent of our going 
off the gold standard. In England since | 


Page 6, col. 7 
Proposal to control cotton surplus favored. 
Page 1, col. 6| 


Aviation 


Revision of air mail laws proposed by Rep- 
resentative Kelly. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Banks and Banking 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation shows 
71 per cent of loans to banks were for towns | 
of less than 5,000 population. 

Page 7, col. 2 

Home Loan System has extended $75,000,000 
in lines of credit, member of Board says in 
outlining to Brick Manufacturers Association 
benefits to building industry. 

Page 1, col. 2 

National bank suspensions reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Pa~> 7, col. 7 


Seven new building and loan associations 
organized in Evanston, Ill., district of the 
Federal home loan bank system. 

Page 2, col. 6 

Change in interest rate on small loans is | 
favored in Missouri. | 








Page 2, col. 5 


Congress 

Dail} record of bills in Congress. 
Page 5. col. 5 
Election of Mr. Schall, incumbent Senator 
by Congress. | 
age 1, col. 5} 
Bills and resolutions signed bv President. 
Page 2, col. 4 


Page 2, col. 3} 

Reduction in membership of Housé of Rep- 
resentatives to 325 proposed. 

Page 3, col. 2) 


Election of Mr. Shall, incumbent Senator | 
from Minnesota, affirmed ‘n Senate. | 
Page 3, col. 5 | 

| 


Proceedings of Feb. a 





See also under subject headings. 


Construction 


Loans for reconditioning homes are planned | 
in Germany. 
Page 2, col. 3 


Corvoration Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation shows | 
71 per cent of loans to banks were for towns 
of less than 5,000 population. | 

Page 7, col. 2| 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans | 

approved for Louisiana and Virginia. | 
Page 1, col. 7 | 


Credit Practice 


Home Loan System has extended $75,000,000 | 
in lines of credit, member of Board says in| 
jutlining to Brick Manufacturers Association | 
senefits to building industry. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Credit expansion rather than money infla- 
tion advised by Representative Luce. 


England in these 15 months and more Page ¢, col. § 


September of 1931 that has resulted in }) Page 1, col. 6 
cutting the pound sterling by about a | Current Law 
third. Father Coughlin would go farther | Latest decisions of Federal and State 
with cutting the dollar by a half. In || courts. 

| 








'Customs 


giving authority to Executive to reorganize | ent Appeals. 


Exporting and Importing 


|General Business Conditions 














Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 


Page 4, col. 2 


Secretary Chapin urges specific legislation 
for protection against competition of im- 
ports from countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies. 

Page 1, col. 7) 


| 


Federal Courts 


Journal of the Court of Claims of the 
United States. : 
Page 4, col. 2 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 
Page 4, col. 2 


Foreign Relations 


Hearings on plan of restricting traffic in 

arms concluded by House Committee. 

Page 2, col. 7 

Executive power to declare arms embargo 
said to involve danger of war. 

Page 1, col. 2 

President new Minister to 

Greece. 


nominates 


Page 3, col. 5 
Sermator Borah expresses lack of interest in 

lump sum settlement of war debts. 

Page 2, col. 6| 


Forestry 


| 
Bill to extend national forest in Idaho 
favorably reported by House Committee on 

Public Lands. 
Page 2, col. 5| 





| 
Continuation of survey of current business | 
by various industries. 
F Page 5, col. 3 
Indicators of current business for week 
ended Feb. 4 made public by Commerce De- | 
sods 190.0 Page 6, col. 3 
Continuation of weekly survey of world 
trade issued by Department of Commerce | 
Page 7, col. 7| 
Executive power to reorganize Bureaus in- | 
sorporated in Treasury-Post Office supply bill | 
oy Senate as one phase of general economy 
orogram. | 
Page 1, col. 4) 
Federal purchase of silver urged as trade 
nefit. 


Page 3, col. 7 | 

Varied views sought on economic policies | 
which will be studied by Senate Committee. 
Page 1, col. 3} 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing | 


Full text of general report of special House | 
Committee investigating Federal competition 
with business. 


Page 4, col. 3 
Special House Committee reports on Fed- 
eral competition with business. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Emergency Federal control of production 
and prices advocated before Senate group. 
Pere 6, col. 2 


Government Finance 
Federal purchase of silver urged as trade 
benefit. 


Daily 
Treasury. 


| 


Page 3, col. 7 
statement of the United States 
Page 7, col. 3 
Senator Hull offers resolution for amend- 
ment to Constitution to allow taxation of | 
all securities issued under authority of Fed- | 
eral or local governments. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Senate passes bill carrying $43,000,000 for | 


Interior Department. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Health 


Health maintaining diet for two persons at | 
$3.50 per week is described by epidemiologist | 


| defaulted is issued by Commerce Department. 


| National Defense 


‘ 


« READERS’ SUMMARY » » » 





of New York Department of Health. 
Page 8, col. 6 
Agencies of public health service in Penn- 
sylvania are outlined by State Secretary of | 


Health. 
Page 8, col. 3| 





Insurance 


Insurers compromise claim in Kentucky 


| 
and drop litigation over payment of notes. 


Page 5, col. 2} Commission. 


New Jersey court refuses to change provi- 
sions of life insurance policy to make pro- 
ceeds under “educational fund agreement” 
immediately available on death of insured. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Suit for benefits under disability clause 
upheld by Minnesota court despite fact in- 
sured had recovered before action was 
started. 

Page 5, col. 7 

New Jersey court construes burglary policy 
im case involving opening of insured safe. 

7 Page 5, col. 1) 
Fraud in assignment of life insurance held | 


to invalidate clause regarding contestability. | POUNCE. 
Page 5, col. 1] gyj Page 6, col. 1 
Committee of Convention of Insurance | pping agreements approved by the 


Commissioners to meet and prepare plans | 
for annual conference. 
Page 5, col. 2| 


International Finance | 


|feated in Idaho Senate. 


Tabulation of dollar bonds of foreign gov- | 
ernmental units on which interest has been | 





Page 7, col. 5 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 3| 


Laws Affecting Business 


Liberalization of anti-trust laws asked b 
business 
hearing. 

Page 1, col. 5 


| liste 


Motor Transport 


| 


Traffic hazards of mechanical. defects of | @ted in Idaho Senate. 


motor vehicles discussed by New Jersey Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles. 


Economy basis for maintenange of trained | 
militia is discussed by Chief of 
Militia Bureau. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Executive power to declare arms embargo | 
id to involve danger of war. ‘ | 
‘ Page 1, col. 2 


Postal Service 


Tabulation of postal receipts for January 
in 50 selected cities and 50 industrial cities | 
made public by Post Office Department. 

Page 5, col. 2 

50 selected | 


Page 2, col. 6 | 
Revision of air mail laws proposed by Rep- 
resentative Kelly. 


Postal 
offices. 


income increases at 


President 


President's day at Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Electoral votes as cast by States counted 
by Congress. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Bills and resolutions signed by President. 


Page 2, col. 4) Weather 


Prohibition 


Interstate traffic in alcoholic beverages as 
problem of prohibition modification discussed | 
by Attorney General of the United States. 


Public Utilities 


Promotion of hydroelectric power in Ore- 
gon proposed in Legislature. | 


Page 5, col. 1| insurance in Virginia favored. 


Further excerpts from transcript of testi- 








the result has been that prices have been 
raised but a trifle, foreign trade both ex- 
port and import has fallen off, wages have 
been reduced, unemployment has _ in- 
creased.- Last year the aggregate full- 
time wages of 2,275,000 working people 
whose rates of pay were listed fell about 
$1,200,000 a week. The number of idle 
workers registered in Great Britain and 
North Ireland was 220,000 more at the 
end of December than at the beginning 
of the year. 
How Scheme Works 


Suppose, however, the scheme should 
work differently here, raising prices to 
the benefit of the farmers who produce 


not necessarily such a cheat as is the de- 
basing of coin, whether by veneers or by 
alloys. 

Now we find deliberately proposed and | 
strongly urged what is virtually the same | 
idea, for stamping different numerals on a} 
coin accomplishes the same result, if not | 
in the same way. The purpose of the 
thing is to get cheap money, not worth 
what it purports to be worth, in order that 
scme men may gain at the expense of 
others. 


Same Ideas Proposed 
I am as anxious as anybody else that 


r i ht about in 

and the employers who manufacture. | the terrible burden of debt broug : 

That Saree eames if after we had|three years by the rise in the buying 
power of gold, that is to say, by low| 


changed the inscription on a gold dist, 
it proved necessary in order to do the 
cash work of the country for us to have 
40 $1 bills instead of 20 as now to do the 
work of an ounce or so of gold. Tauis 
would mean doubling the paper money 
of the country. We did that sort of thing 
in the Civil War period. It lifted the 


prices, shall be lessened, indeed removed 
if it can be honorably done. But this is 
not the right way to do it, not the wise 
way, to say nothing of its being a dis- 
honest way. It would throw the work of 
the country, its production, its distribu- 
tion, in short, the business of the whole 


price level ‘rom 100 to 216.8 in five years, a ie ae ae See 
but it lifted money wages only from 100/— eae. ae y Ry. years 
: would work harm in countless ways. All 


to 143.1. Just as every time cash infla-| 
tion has been tried, the wage earner suf- 
fered most. 

This tinkering with the gold content 
of coins is an old device to transfer value 
from some part of a people to another 
part. The ancients began it by covering | 
cheap metal with a gold or silver veneer. 
“Core moncy” it 1s called. Herodotus tells 
us that *yhen Polyctratus, tyrant of Samos, 
had to make a big payment to the Lace- 
demonians, he cheated them by giving 
them coins of lead covered with gold. A 
Macedonian king struck coins of copper 
covered with silver when he was-short of 
funds witai which to pay his army in 
the war witn the Chalcidians: At Athens 
in the very crisis of the Poleponesion War 
the coingage was debased by core money, | 
not a mere change of alloy. 


Experience of Rome 


In Rome the first use of this kind of 
dereciated currency, and mind you the 
effect is just the same however it is done, 
was the result of military disaster at the 
time of the war with Hannibal, after the 
Battle of Trasimene. The Roman gen- 
erals followed the example in the war 
against Hannibal in southern Italy. Under 
the Republic the Senate resorted to the 
swindle from time to time, issuing ve- 
neered coins. As a resuit of the great 
confusion this worked, one Gratidianus 
stopped the forced circulation of the core 
money and obliged the treasury to re- 
deem the bad with good coins. This so 
delighted the public that they erected 
statues to him. Then along came Sulla 
who said this was a dangerous act of 
democracy against the right of the State 
to alter money. So he caused the statues 
to be pulled down and Gratidianus to be 
put to death. 


Situation Grows Worse 


The situation became so bad that Cicero 
said no person could know what he ac- 
tually possessed. Under the emperors it 


would suffer. 
gain. 

To this as to every other form of cash 
inflation, the voice of the people should | 
give a stern “No.” If there is to be any 
law-making at all, it should be with in-| 
creasing not the volume of cash, but the 
volume of credit. If that can be done, it 
will be without swelling the tide of fear 
that now almost drowns us. Loss of con- 
fidence ,by all of us is the real source of 
our troubles. Let nothing be done to in- 
crease our fears, to make a bad matter, 
worse. Let us not jump out of the frying 
pan into the fire. 


None would make righteous 


Varied Views Are Sought 
Jon Economic Problems 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nesses. There must be some ideas, some 
thoughts, among all of these that will 
help the next Congress in formulating | 
policies and in drafting legislation to carry 
out those policies. 

“I want to get both sides of the story, 
whatever that story is. Witnesses un- 
doubtedly will come here with pFfograms, 
and we want to find out about them. 
Seme of the plans can be shot full of 
holes, and we want to hear that too. 

“The witnesses must come prepared for 
cross-examination so that we can get an 
unshackled statement when the record 
is complete.” 


Invitations Accepted 
Senator Harrison said he was pleased 
that a majority of the witnesses have ac- 
cepted the invitation to appear and give 
their views publicly. Some, however, have 
infromed the Committe they pre¥erred to | 


will be permitted to do so according to 
the subcommittee chairman. 

Following is the list of witnesses to 
whom time for their testimony has thus 


grew worse. The most extensive frauds | far peen assi : : 

; : : Ssigned by : 
were perpetrated. They continued until| Pep 13: Bernard ~ eee: Cc 
what was supposed to be good money : : ‘ - 


Teague, Nicholas Murray Butler; Feb. 14: 
Paul Block, Herman F. Arendtz, Alexander 
Legge, George N, Peck; Feb. 15: Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Rene Leén, Jackson Reynolds, 


had been so debased by alloys that the 
costly handiwork of venecring became not 
worth while. In our day Lenin is said 


to have declared that the best way to! John F. Hylan; Feb. 16: R. E. Wood, Al- 
destroy the capitalist system is to de-| yan Macauley, Judge W. F. Connolly E 
bauch the currency. He may have re- T. Weir; Feb. 17: David F. Houston, John 


called that debauching the currency went 
along with the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire, and if not one of the 
causes was surely one of the symptoms. 
Lowering the actual while keeping the 
nominal value by increasing the alloys was 
a recourse of European monarchs in the 
Middle Ages when they were hard pressed 
for funds. In England a notable instance 
was the fraud of the last years of Henry | Will R. Chadbourne, Frank H. Simonds; 
the Eighth and the first of his sucessors.| Feb. 24: James Bell, Myron C. Taylor, W. 
Changing the content in the vain hope of Mott Ferry; Feb. 25: W. W. Atterbury, C. 
balancing gold and silver coinage was a|F. Kelley; Feb. 27: Professor Fred R. 
common practice. It is said that in France | Fairchild, A. D. Noyes, Walter S. Gifford; 
there were 150 such changes in one cen-| Fel. 28: Alfred E. Smith, George L. Harri- | 
tury. That sort of thing, however, was | son. 


t 


L. Lewis, Thomas W. Lamont, L. J. Taber; 
Feb. 18: E. D. Duffield, L. F. Loree, Lew- 
ellys Barker, Victor Emanuel; Feb. 20: 
Melvin A. Traylor, Edward A. O'Neal, 
Leonard P. Ayres, Julius W. Cone; Feb. | 
21: J. J. Pelley, H. J. Haskell, Dexter 
Keezer, Walter Lippman; Feb. 22: Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Sosthenes Behn, John 
A. Simpson; Feb. 23: Francis P. Garvan, 





discuss the subjects privately, and they | _ 








In the CONGRESS of the ,. 


UNITED 


- 


The Senate 

HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. 8, 

with the bill (H. R. 13710), making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior as its unfinished business, 
the annual Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill having been passed in the 
preceding night session. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, urged 
that Senator Bingham (Rep.), of *Con- 
necticut, withdraw a notice, previously 
entered, for a reconsideration of the 
arms embargo resolution (S. J. Res. 
229), since the circumstances prompting 
the legislation were regarded as serious. 

Senator Bingham announced his in- 
tention to resist passage of the resolu- 
tion because of a belief that it would 
lead to international complications and 
Senator ‘orah informed the Senate he 
would employ the necessary Senate 
rules to gain action since the measure 
since has been reported to the House. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

v 


The resolution (S. J. Res. 233) creat- 
ing the United States Georgia Bicen- 
tennial Commission, was called up by 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, and 
approved. 

The bill (S. 5339), authorizing the 
State of Virginia to construct a highway 
through a section of the Fort Myer 
military reservation, was reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs by 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
and passed. 

A bill, extending the time for con- 
struction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River between Maryland and Virginia 
was called up by Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, and passed. 

v 

Senator Copeland ‘Dem.), of New 
York, called up a resolution authorizing 
certain expenditures in connection with 
the inaguration of the incoming Presi- 
dent, and the resolution was agred to. 

The Vice President announced that 
the Senate should proceed in a body to 
the House for a joint session to count 
the ballots of the Electoral College in 
the election of a President and Vice 
President and a recess was taken at 
12:50 p. m., for that purpose.—(Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

v 


The Senate reconvened at 2:15 p. m. 
Upon motion of Senator Wheeler 


Home Improvement Loans 


Are Planned in Germany 


To stimulate employment the Germar 
government has set aside 100 


house owners who remodel or reconditior 


their homes, according to a report from 
Miller, 


Assistant Commercial Attache 
Berlin, Approval of plans must be ob 
tained from the authorized agencies be 


fore commencing work. The money is not 
paid, however, until work is completed and | 
the bill submitted. The government then 
will advance up to one-fifth of the total 


cost. 


Loans are restricted to property buil 


before 1918 and on which work is begun} 


before April 1933. 
through some of 
which are allied to or owned by the gov 


i, They are mad 


ernment, and secured by the property it- 


self. The loans are made up to the en 


of 1934 but it is generaly felt this term 
may be extended,—(Department of Com-| 
' merce.) 


Proceedings of Feb. 8, 1933 


million 
marks (about - $23,800,000) to be loaned to 


the mortgage banks 


STATES 


(Dem.), of Montana, the Senate ap- 
proved his resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Comptroller General 
of the United States concerning possible 
savings that may be accomplished 
through reorganization of the account- 
ing system of the Federal Government. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
discussed the need for a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting issuance of tax- 
exempt securities. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, dis- 
cussed Indian questions in connection 
with consideration of the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. 


v 

A message from the President trans- 
mitted nominations to the Senate. 

The Senate passed a bill (H. R. 14228) 
changing the name of Roosevelt Island 
in the District of Columbia to Theolore 
Roosevelt Island. 


The Senate considered and approved 
Committee amendments to the Interior 
Department bill, then proceeded to con- 
sideration of individual amendments. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 


The Senate passed the Interior De- 
partment bill without a record vote. 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary 
it made the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture (H. R. 
13872) its unfinished business. 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary 
the Senate adjourned at 5:57:p. m., to 
noon, Feb. 9. 


v 


House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon. Bills on the 


calendar and unobjected to were 
considered. 
At 1 p. m. there was a joint session 


of the Senate and House to count the 
electoral votes for President and Vice 
President, with Vice President Curtis 
presiding and Speaker Garner sitting 
on the rostrum beside him. 

The Vice President, following certifi- 
cation of the tellers, declared Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, of New York, elected Presi- 
dent and John Nance Garner, of Texas, 
Vice President ‘of the United States. 
The ceremony of counting the votes oc- 
cupied 40 minutes, the Senators then 
returning to the Senate chamber. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 


v 
After passing a number of private bills 
the House at 3:50 p. m. adjourned until 
noon Feb. 9. 





Bills gnd Resolutions 
1 


cently passed by Congress, as follows: 
February 8 
an act Ao 


n 


H. R. 13607, 


other organizations for relief of distress. 
February 7 


|B. Thompson. 


S. 3147, an act for the relief of Anne 


t | Pokorny. 
e 


issue bonds in any sum 


and equipping a public school 


d 
other purposes. 


| Seupelt. 


| mony before Trade Commission Nov. 23, and 
on Dec. 5, relative to affairs of utilities in 
New England group. 


gas is argued before Supreme Court. 


| Radjo 


Railroads 


izes express companies to revise rates in 
southeastern area. 


| 
| Shipping 


war years, 


Shipping Board. 


Social Welfare 


State Finance 


| project determined. 


leaders at House subcommittee | State Legislation 


Page 8, col. 1} Sv nreme Court 


| gas is argued before Supreme Court. 


nited States | Court of the United States. 


Tariff 


| for protection against competition of im- 
| = from countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies. 


Taxation 


| oy Revenue Bureau. 


ment to Constitution to allow taxation of 
Page 3, col. 2/ all securities issued under authority of Fed- 
eral or local governments. 


Waterways 


project determined. 


| Weather during last of the week, Weather 
Bureau reports. 


Page 8, col. 1' mal, Weather Bureau states. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Change in Interest Rate 


Signed by President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 


#H : authorize the 
distribution of Government-owned cotton 


to the American National Red Cross and 


S. 284, an act for the relief of William 


H. R. 13959, an act to authorize the in- 
corporated town of Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
not exceeding | 
| $100,000 for the purpose of constructing 

buile:ag 
in the town of Fairbanks, Alaska, and for 
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Page 5, col. 5 
California order reducing rate on sale of 


Page 4, col. 1 


Applications received by the Federal Radio 
Page 6, col. 1 


Interstate Commerce Commission author- 


Page 6, col. 2 


Shipbuilding falls to lowest level since pre- 
Department of Commerce an- 


Page 6, col. 3 





; was recorded in the $2,955,271 postal re- 


| November figures 
more than those for November, 1931. 


| occurred 


a 
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Mail Income Rises |Fyeeytive Power 
In Selected Offices i> 
To Declare Arms 


Increase of 1.5 Per Cent Noted | 
Embargo Opposed 








. 


In Month as Compared With | 
One Year Ago 


An increase of $44,650, or 1.53 per cenf, 


Senator Bingham Says That 
Proposal Involves Danger 
Of Serious Complications 


“With Other ‘Nations 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ing the power in a way otherwise than 
to bring back a peaceful solution of the 
problem which will confront him.” 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
suggested that it was “easily possible” to 
involve the United States in a war with 
| Japan should the power proposed to be 
given the President be wrongly used. 


ceipts for January, 1933, at 50 industrial 


offices over the receipts of January a year 
ago, according to statistics issued Feb. 8, 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Frederic A. Tilton, Post Office De- 
partment. 

The January increase was the second 
registered in the last four months, the 
being 1.11 per cent 
De- 
creases of 3.78 per cent and 6.86 per cent 
in the October and December 


totals. 

This increase compares with a, decrease 
of 16.03 per cent in the receipts for Jan- 
uary, 1932, from the receipts the previous 








Bill to repeal old age pension law de- 


Page 5, col. 6 


Cotton relief bill signed by President. 
Page 3, col. 1 


New York's share of cost of St. Lawrence 


Page 3, col. 6 


= introduced in the State Legislatures 


Page 5, col. 6 


Bill old age pension law de- 


to repeal 


Page 5, col. 6 


California order reducing rate on_sale of 


Page 4, col. 1 


Journal and calendar of the Supreme 


Page 4, col. 2 
Secretary Chapin urges specifié Iegislation 
Page 1, col. 7 


Taxes on soft drinks and messages clarified 


Page 1, col. 4 
Senator Hull offers resolution for amend- 


Page 1, col. 2 


New York’s share of cost of St. Lawrence 
Page 3, col. 6 


Farm operations are curtailed by cold 


Page 6, col. 7 
Weather in January was warmer than nor- 


Page 1, col. 1 


Higher rates on workmen's compensation 


Page 5, cof. 4 \ 











Is Favored in Missouri 


| Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 8. 
A bill to increase the interest rate from 
|2% per cent to 3% per cent per month 
|On loans of $100 or less by small loan 
| companies was reported favorably last 
| night by the House Criminal Justice Com- 
mittee. The bill makes to change in the 
interest rate of loans above $100. It was 
|introduced by Representative A. L. Mc- 
Cawley (Dem.), of Jasper County. 

The bill also changes the annual license 
| fee from $150 to $200 and requires appli- 
cants for license to furnish satisfactory 
evidence of liquid assets for operation of 
$15,000 for each place of business licensed. 
Companies would not be permitted to di- 
vide loans for the purpose of procuring 
a higher rate of interest. 


National Forest Extension 
In Idaho Is Advocated 


The House Committee on Public Lands 
|on Feb. 7 ordered a favorable report on 
| a bill (H. R. 14226) for the inclusion of 
|certain lands in the national forests of 
|Idaho. The measure provides also that 
| the lands may be used for educational 
and experimental purposes by the school 
| of forestry of the University of Idaho. 





Electoral Vote Counted 


In Session of Congress 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


After ascertainment has been had that 
the certificates are authentic and in cor- | 
rect form, the tellers will count and make | 
a list of the votes cast by the electors 
The tellers hereto- | 
fore appointed will take their places at, 


of the several States. 


the desk.” 


The tellers, Senators Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, and King (Dem.), of Utah, on | 
| the part of the Senate, and Representa- | 
tives Gifford. (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass., and | 
Jeffers (Dem.), of Anniston, Ala., on the | 
part of the House, took their places at | 
| the desk in front of the Vice President | 


| and the Speaker. 


The Vice President began the actual | 
“The Chair,” he said, “hands to 
| the tellers the certificates of the electors | 
for President and Vice President of the | 
State of Alabama, and they will count | 
and make a list of the votes cast by that 


gount. 


State.” 
Representative Jeffers, one of the tellers 
inspected the certificates and announced 


| ceived 11 votes for Vice President.” 
| Vice President Curtis then, in accord 





formality of the Chair’s repeating the an 
nouncement of each State. 


“the Chair will omit in the further pro 
|cedure the formal statement just 


and will open in alphabetical order the | 


certificates showing the vote of the elec 


the State of Alabama,” 
| objection. 

The tellers then proceeded to 
|/count and announce the electoral vote 
of the various States alphabetically. 

At the conclusion, 
announced that “the certificates of all th 


tainment of the result 
same to the Vice President.” 


|lated statement previously prepared, an 


S. 2982, an act for the relief of J. G.i handed to the Vice President the state- 


ment of the result. 















































| ene debt to this Government. 


“Mr. President, the certificates of the elec- | 
| toral vote of the State of Alabama seems 
| to be regular in form and authentic, and 
it appears therefrom that Franklin Delano 
| Roosevelt, of the State of New York, re- 
ceived 11 votes for President, and John 
| Nance Garner, of the State of Texas, re- 


ance with precedent, dispensed with the 


“If there be | 
no objection,” he told the joint session, | 


made ||} E. A’ Deeps 
tors in each State, and the tellers will | 
read, count, and announce the result in 
each State as was done with respect to 
There was no 


read, 


the Vice President 
States have now been opened and read, 
and the tellers will make final ascer- 
and deliver the 


The tellers consulted, signed the tabu- 


January, which in turn were 2.66 per cent 
less than the receipts for January, 1930. 

A decrease of, $638,319 was registered in 
the $24,673,690 postal receipts at 50 se- 
lected offices. 


(The Department’s tabulation of re- 
ceipts in industrial and selected cities 
is printed on page 5.) 


Senator Bingham concurred in this view. 

“The whole course of international re- 
lation,” Senator Bingham continued, 
“shows that nations everywhere insist upon 
their right of self-preservation. To em- 
power the President to hold off any arms 
shipments, whenever he sees fit surely will 
result in bringing views of nations into 
conflict.” 


Views of Manufacturers 
Senator Borah explained that he wats 
| “prepared” to hear of objection by arm 
eatthinincbiietninpsiae and munitions manufacturers, but Sen- 
Expresses Lack of Interest in | tor Bingham assured him he had infor- 


mation that those manufacturers, gen- 
Lump Settlement Proposal erally, were not objecting. 


“Further than that,” Senator Bingham 
continued, ‘“‘we have just had the views of 
the Chief of the General Staff and an 
Assistant Secretary ef War spread upon 
the recovi of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in opposition to the resolution. 
We know that the proposal was promoted 
by an Assistant Secretary of State, who 
is still anxious that the action should be 
taken at the earliest possible moment.” 

The Connecticut Senator made reference 
to the speed with which the resolution was 
put through, saying it had been done “in 
the midst of a prolonged filibuster when 
not more than five or six Senators were 
on the floor.” He had requested Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, Assistant 
said it appeared the proposal was so in-| Majority Leader, to object to considera- 
tended. | tion of the resolution during his absence, 

“I am not interested,” he said, “in any) he said, but the leader also was out of 
plan which deals with the debts that does| the chamber. 
not include the adjustment of the cur-| Senator Borah advised the Senate then 
rency question and certain other problems | that he hesitated to employ the full force 
which stand in the way of opening up| of Senate rules, but that unless Senator 
world market and restoring trade and| Bingham agreed to early consideration of 
commerce. | the motion, that would be the course. 

“A lump sum payment would not do us; “Like the Senator from Idaho,” Senator 
any good of a permanent nature unless we! Bingham replied, “I am prepared to use 
find markets and restore the purchasing | every arrow in my quiver that this resolu- 
power of the people.” tion may not pass.” 
~ Senator Borah explained he had long | _ 


maintained there must be adjustment of aut 
these queStions or any debt settlement | Hearings Are Concluded 
On Arms Embargo Plan 


would avail nothing. He pointed to the 
interrelation of them and the lack of sta-| 
bility in trade prospects while the un-|} Open hearings on the McReynolds reso- 
solved problems hank over the world. lution (H. J. Res. 580), to prohibit the ex- 
Se portation of arms or munitions of war 
from the United States under certain con- 
ditions, were concluded before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs Feb. 8, 
with a plea by Miss Jeannette Rankin, 
former representative in Congress from 
Montana, for outlawing of arms traffic. 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, has asked to appear before the Com- 
mittee in executive session Feb. 9, and 
Chairman McReynolds (Dem.), of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., announced Secretary 
Stimson and Joseph W. Green, of the 
Western European Division, Department 
of State, will be heard then. Mr. Green 
testified Feb. 7, for the Department, in 
behalf of the resolution. A similar resolu- 
tion is pending in the Senate. 

Miss Rankin, the first woman Member 
of Congress, voted against the United 
States entry into the World War. Repre- 
senting a national association for preven, 

Mr. Fort will leave Washington Feb.| tion of war, she voiced the views of that 
9 for a visit to the regional banks of the | organization in her testimony. She said 
Home Loan. System at Portland, Oreg.,| that war is a habit and that the best way 
and Los Angeles, Calif., he stated. |to prevent war is to cultivate the peace 
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Senator Borah Gives 
Views on Debt Plan 


pressed his lack of interest, Feb. 8, in 
proposals in Europe that the foreign pow- 
ers indebted to the United States should | 
pay in a lump sum and liquidate their 





The Idaho Senator, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as- 
serted orally he had paid little attention 
to the dispatches from abroad dealing 
with debt payments because of their 
“nebuluous” character. He was uncertain, 
he said, whether the lump sum was in- 
tended to cover all government borrow- 
ings from the United States when the 
Subject was first mentioned, but later he 








New, Building Associations 
Organized by Loan Banks, 


Efforts: of the regional banks of the| 
Home Loan Bank system to secure the} 
organization of new building and loan as- 
sociations have resulted in the Evanston | 
(Ill) district of the system in the organi- | 
zation of seven such associations, Frank- 
lin W. Fort, chairman of the Federal} 
Home Loan Bank Board, announced | 
orally Feb. 8 | 

Mr. Fort declared that it is significant | 
that new groups of home financing in- 
stitutions are being organized. Such a de- 
velopment is indicative of a feeling of | 
confidence resulfing from the creation of | 
a home mortgage reserve system under | 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, said 
Mr. Fort. 
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Taxing of Income 


On Governmental 
Securities Sought 


Senator Hull’s Resolution 
Provides Amendment to 





Senate Approves 


‘Business Groups 


Supply M | j 
wPPIy NCO" Ask Liberalized 


Passes Bill for Department of 
Interior Carrying Total 
Of .43 Millions 


The Senate, Feb. 8, passed the third of 
its annual appropriation bills with ap- 
proval of the Interior Department meas- 


Anti-trust Laws 


| Spokesmen of Large Indus- 


| tries Tell House Group 


| value) 


[Continued f 
were from countries whose ex- 


Protection Against Competition 
From Cheap Imports Is Urged 


Secretary Chapin Advises Specific Action on 
Depreciated Currency Situation 


rom Page 1.] 
{on account of depreciated currency, or 
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vb ek 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 8, 1933 


10:45 a. m.—Louis J. Taber, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, master of the. National 
Grange, called to discuss pending farm 
mortgage legislation, 


11:15 a. m.—Representative Simmons 
(Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., called. to 
discuss a personal matter. 


TODAYS. g 
Federal Purchase 


Of Silver Is Urged 
As Trade Benefit 


Commercial Opportunities 
In Orient and Readjust- 


ure (H, R. 13710) carrying a total of a-; Present Restrictions Are) 
proximately $43,800,000. | 


Aside from one amendment reducing by 


11:40 a. m.—Representative 
(Rep.), of Plainfield, N. J., 
discuss a private matter. 


Eatqn 
called to 


Constitution to Stop Tax- 
exempt Issues 


change is now depreciated. Of course, a | conversely the disadvantages suffered by | 
large part of this 60 per cent consists of|a country on a gold basis from coun- | 


ing Gold Value Seen If 
Action Is Taken 





7 $10,908 the appropriation for industrial 
(Continued from Page 1.] assistance and advancement under the 
the practice. And I want to impress this| Bureau of Indian Affairs, the bill was 
on every one: There is no reason why the | passed substantially as reported by the 
Officials of Government from top to bot- | amendments being approved, 


tom can not curb the practice. The rem-| The pill as amended by the Committee 
edy is in their own hands. They do not! carried a total of $43,817,844, or $164,940 
have to issue them. So the blame is on | more than as passed by the House. a 
them as well.” ,; amount is $2,266,085 under the estimates 
for the fiscal year 1934 and $23,365,840 un- 





appropriations committee, all committee | 


Three Types of Issues | 

Following is the full text of Senator 
Hull’s prepared statement: 

The constitutional amendment would 
authorize a Federal or State tax on in-| 
comes from Federal, State and municipal 
securities except to the extent that a con- 
tractual tax exemption was given prior | 
to their issuance. The amendment would 
give the Congress control over all tax 
exemptions in the future—limited to five 
years in time of war. 

There can, of course, be no contractual 
exemption without a contract. Broadly | 
speaking, there are three classes of cases | 
to be considered: The first is where an} 
act authorizing obligations, declares that | 
they shall be exempt from taxation. This | 
is the,practice used in authorizing certain | 
of our liberty bonds and Treasury cer-| 
tificates. 

The second is where at the time of the | 
issuance of obligations there is a general | 
act providing that obligations of the kind 
issued shall be exempt from taxation. 
This class is frequent in State legislation. 
The third class is where at the time of | 
the issuance, obligations of the kind is-| 
sued are not in fact taxed, either because 
they are not expressly named, or are even | 
expressly excepted, without being declared 
exempt. This class is relatively rare un- 
der our modern statute. 

Governmental Power 


In the first class the contract is clear. | 


In the second class there is probably a| . 


contractual exemption, depending upon | 
the precise wording and intent of the law. | 
In the third class there is no contract, 
as it is neither expressed nor intended. 

A State can grant no contractual ex- | 
emption from Federal taxation upon State 
bonds, nor, so far as I recall, has the Fed- 
eral Government ever attempted to grant | 
a contractual exemption from State tax- 
ation of Federai bonds. The courts hold | 
that there is a lack of power on the part | 
of each to tax the obligation of the| 


der the appropriations for the present 
fiscal year. 
Increases over the House measure in- 


clude $100,000 for the Geological Survey, | 


$20,940 for the National Park Service, and 
$68,000 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


(58,000 to develop agriculture and stock | 
raising and $10,000 to educate Indian pu-| 


pils at nonreservation boarding schools). 
Decreases made included $11,000 in- 
tended for repairs to an Eastern Navajo 


school building under the Bureau of In-| 
dian Affairs and $13,000 intended for de-| 


fraying deficits of the Government in the 
Virgin Islands. 


Proposal to Control 
Surpluses of Cotton 


Meets With Favor 


Senate Committee Expected | 
To Report Measure at an) 


Early Date, According to 
Senator McNary 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
are to be included in the domestic allot- 
ment farm relief bill (H. R. 13991). 

The Smith bill creates a cotton board 
in the Department of Agriculture, to be 
appinted by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to purchase surplus cotton from the Farm 
Board through funds obtained from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

It provides further as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 


other. Our only contractual exemptions, | scribe, is hereby authorized and directed | 


therefore, are (1) exemption from Fed-| to enter into contracts with the producers 
eral taxation on Federal bonds, and (2) | of cotton to sell to every such producer 


Retarding Recovery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|number of days’ production during the! 


;next month, permitting them to govern 
| their activities accordingly. 
is to provide for cooperation, he explained, 
| but with proper safeguards against abuses. 
| Mr. Compton declared cooperation is 
}necessary to solve the problems of the 
lumber industry. 
|the industry is about 65,000,000,000 board 
| feet a year, he said, while production last 
| year was only 10,000,000,000. 

Replying to a suggestion by Represent- 
ative Sumners that the industry “wouldn’t 
get far,” by raising prices when purchas- 
ing power is low, Mr. Compton said meas- 
ures for improvement of industries in 
general would raise purchasing power. 
Much of the distress of the lumber in- 
dustry is due to the fact that timber com- 
panies have been carrying excessive re- 
serves of timber land and to the adoption 


said, but cooperation in the lumber in- 
dustry probably would serve to check the 
heavy loss of capital assets that is taking 
place. The heavy holdings of timber land 
led to destructive competition, he pointed 


tively. 
Asks Action by Congress 


|vent “a great deal of wreckage” in the 
textile industry, in addition to what al- 
;ready has taken place. 

This industry, he said, is not suffering 
from lack of volume of business nor from 
in distribution. Buyers of textiles have 
to the producing mills, while the producers 
are prevented by the anti-trust laws from 
organizing to protect themselves. The 
trade is conducted through brokers and 
|commission men, he explained. 

With respect to the broader aspects of 
the economic situation, Mr. Coffin declared 
| the Council of National Defense was never 
|intended as a purely temporary organiza- 
|tion and it was misnamed. He declared 
|his belief that if the Council had been 
|continued in operation the economic his- 
tory of the country would have been far 
different. 
| Agency to Advise Industry 

Mr. Coffin declered some similar agency 
must be establishea that can take a broad 
|view of conditions and advise industry. 





| dustries, 





exemption from State taxation on State 
and municipal bonds. 

The exercise of any additional taxing 
power proposed will, of course, be a mat- 
ter of judgment of the Congress. The ap- 
plication of a surtax to public securities 
will not materially change their relative 
price level. Those subject to income sur- 
tax find tax exempt securiteis correspond- 
ingly valuable to themselves, but these 
surtax payers are relatively so few in 
number that the demand for tax-free 
exemption by them is not sufficient to 
maintain a price level much above tha 
of public securities subject to surtaxes. 


Surtax on Bond Interest 


With graduated income taxation as a 
permanent policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as it should be that of the States, | 
suretaxes on bond interest is logical if the 
trends of bond sales are to be equal in 
their application to all classes of pur- 
chasers. The value of the tax exemption | 
Adepends largely upon the extent of the} 
~ ‘wealth of the holder. 

The United States ought not to con-| 
tract away its power to tax wealth by tax 
exemptions. We have some $36,000,000,000 
of Federal, State and local securities 
largely exempt from all taxation. The 
total value of properties exempt prior to 
the panic aggregated $60,000,000,000. 

It is unwise to create a class in the 
country which can not be reached for tax | 
purposes. Such policy is utterly incon-| 
sistent, and at war with any system of | 
graduated income surtaxes, and it would | 
ultimately destroy the latter. In the even 
of war it would be an_ unspeakable 
tragedy for the Nation to have locked 
up on tax exempt securities $40,000,000,- | 
000 to $75.000,000,000 owned by a priv-| 
ileged class, which could not be reached 
even for the most urgent and emergency 
war tax. 


u 


an amount of cotton in the hands of the |The council, he explained, was made up 
| Board equivalent in amount to the esti-|of six Cabinet officers and seven indus- 
mated amount of reduction in production | trialists who planned the producing sys- 
lof cotton by such producer .below the|tem of the country during the war pe- 
amount produced by him in the preceding | riod. ; 

crop year, in all cases where such pro- “We will have to have some central 
ducer agrees in writing to reduce the acre- | planning agency before we get anywhere,” 
|age planted by him in cotton in the pre-| Mr. Coffin said. “This is no less a war 
| vious year by not less than 30 per centum,|than the World War, and the situation 
| without increase in fertilization” per acre.|is more critical. You can’t treat each in- 
| “To every such producer so agreeing to| dustry separately.” 


reduce production the Secretary of Agri- |. Referring to the textile industry, Mr. | 


culture shall deliver an option contract | Coffin declared the producers want such 


of cotton .equivalent to the 
cotton in the possession and control of the 
Board. 
Carrying Charges 

“The producer is to have the option to 
buy said cotton at its market value on the 
day of the execution of his agreement to 
reduce his production and is to have the 
right to exercise his option, upon proof 
that he has complied with his contract 
and with all the rules and regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect 
thereto, by taking said cotton upon pay- 
ment by him of his option price and all 
actual carrying charges on such cotton; 
or the Board may sell such cotton for the 
account of such producer, paying him the 
excess of the market price at the date 
of sale over the market price at the date 
of his contract after deducting all actual 
and necessary carrying charges; provided, 
that in no event shall the producer be 
held responsible or liable for loss incurred 
in the holding of such cotton or on ac- 
count of the carrying charges therein. 

“The Board shall sell the cotton held by 
it, at its discretion, during the market- 
ing season for the crop grown during 1933, 
and Shall finally dispose of the same not 
later than the first day of March, 1934.” 


t|agreeing to sell to said producer an/a degree of collaboration and exchange 
| amount { 
/amount of his estimated reduction of the 


|of information as will “stop the chiseling 
|}of those organized to break the price.” 
Price Fixing Plan 
“Doesn’t your plan call for fixing the 
|price at which producers can afford to 


sell, with Government supervision?” asked | 


| Representative Sumners. 
| “Yes, on the basis of the average price,” 
| Mr. Coffin said. 
| serve our industrial structure, I think we 
| will have to have just that.” 
| “If you go that far, what power is go- 
| ing to hold you back from socialization 
|}of industry?” Mr. Sumners asked. 
| “If we don’t take some such action, a 
| lot of things may be done for us whether 
|we want them or not,’ Mr. Coffin said. 
|He added that what he wanted is intelli- 
gent planning to avoid socialization. 

Mr. Hines, for the Cotton Textile Insti- 


| tute, also asked authority for his industry | 


to organize so as to get back on its feet. 


The theory | 


; petitive products). 


Productive capacity of | 


of substitute materials instead of wood, he| 


out, which might be regulated coopera- | 


Mr, Coffin declared action by Congress | 
at the present session is necessary to pre- | 


inefficient production, but from difficulties | 


organized, he declared, and are dictating | 


“If we expect to pre-/| 


Commodities numbering 232 were im- 
ported in greater volume during 1932 than 
|in 1931. Of this number, however, 75 were 
free of duty (largely noncompetitive prod- 
ucts) and 157 were dutiable (largely com- 
Excluding free imports 
from the Philippines and the Virgin 
Islands, approximately 10 per cent of the 
free goods (by value) were imported in 
increased quantities, In the case of duti- 
able goods, imports accounting for 18 per 
cent of the total value of dutiable goods 
were received in increased quantities. 


Time Element in Trade 

Time is required for large-scale trad- 
ing in commodities. The extent to which 
import competition in our domestic trade 
has developed during the last year, as a 
result of depreciated currencies, is not an 
adequate indication of the potential de- 
velopment. 

From the standpoint of mechanics 
| alone, a lag of several months must occur 
between the time a foreign currency be- 
gins to depreciate and the time when im- 
ports of individual commodities begin to 
increase. Fhe depreciated currency coun- 
| try must have or develop an exportable 
surplus. The foreign producer must ar- 
range for United States agents or dis- 
tributors who in turn must develop or 
extend the market. This takes time. 
Even after this has been done the growth 
of imports may be temporarily stopped 
or retarded by “less than cost selling” 
by: American producers. But a policy so 
|ruinous and uneconomic cannot long be 
maintained. Statistics for 1932 should 
therefore be taken, not as a measure of 
effect, but merely as an indication of the 
direction in which these forces are work- 
ing. 

Wholesale Price Level 

The wholesale price level in United 
States is far out of line with levels pre- 
vailing in principal depreciated currency 
countries. In most countries the suspen- 
sion of gold payments halted the con- 
tinuous decline in wholesale prices. (in 
terms of depreciated currency) that has 
been underway since 1929. For the most 
part the increases in wholesale prices 
(in terms of depreciated currency) have 
been small and fhe general movement 


horizontal. Foreign wholesale prices in 
terms of American gold dollars, on the 
other hand, have continued downward. 
In no instance has the increase in for- | 
eign wholesale prices (in terms of foreign : 
currency) been sufficient to offset the ef- 
fects of depreciation in exchange, even 
making aliowances for the decline in 
United States prices. 

The following figures provide a rough 
indication of the average changes in 
United States and foreign prices since 
depreciation set in: 

Changes in Prices 

Per cent change foreign wholesale prices in 
terms United States dollars from month before 
depreciation set in to December, 1932, A; per 


cent change United States wholesale prices 
during same period, B: 


B 
—31.7* 
—14.5 
—13.2 
—13.2 
—13.2 
—12.1 

—9.0* 
—13.2 
—13.2 
—13.2 


| Australia 
British India 
Canada 





Egypt 
| Finland 
| Japan 

NOFWAY ..scccscccccccscescccs 
| Sweden 


*November, 1932. 

If currencies were depreciating in com- 
| paratively few countries, costs of produc- 
tion and price levels in those countries 
would seek the levels prevailing in stable 
}currency countries. But with conditions 
as they are today—more than half of the 
world’s trade being carried on by depreci- 
ated currency countries and stocks of im- 
portant raw materials and foodstuffs ex- 
ceedingly large—costs of production and 
prices in gold standard countries tend to 
seek the levels prevailing in nongold coun- 
| tries. Until the costs of production and 


| The cottoh textile manufacturer is not |prices of some of our commodities are 
|getting back a full dollar for the dollar| further reduced or some tariff adjust- 
|he spends, Mr. Hines declared, and this |ments made, imports should tend to sup- 


| 


|power or economic recovery. 
Regulation of Prices 


| would not have absolute control of prices, 
|Mr. Hines replied that there would be 


Asked if the cooperative organization | 


lis not conducive to improve purchasing | Ply an increasing proportion of our do- 


mestic needs. 
| The advantages possessed by a country 





| Maryland Governor 


commodities noncompetitive with our in-| tries having depreciated currencies, al- | 


during the past year has tended to be| 





| though they cannot be permanent, may | 
be sufficiently prolonged to seriously in- | 
jure some producers in the country on 
}a gold basis, especially when so many | 
|countries are affected as at present. | 
| Lower costs of production abroad jas a} 
result of depreciated currencies not only | 
|may result in the domestic producer los- | 
|ing part of his domestic markets, but will 
| probably also result in his losing part, if 
not all, of his share of sales in world 


|markets. Depreciated currencies, there- 
fore, have an important and adverse ef- 
|fect on export trade. Furthermore, the 
| increased import at a lower price not only 
| Shrinks the market supplied by domestic 
| production but also may make it impos- 


| Sible for the domestic producer to estab- | 


lish a reasonable price. 

Inquiries reaching the Department indi- 
cate that business men are as much con- 
cerned over disrupting influence of for- 


eign quotations as evidenced by the hesi-| 


tation in placement of domestic orders 
as they are over the actual volume of 


| goods coming in at this time from coun- |! 


| tries with depreciated currencies. 

Thus, it may be seen that depreciated 
| world currencies tend to increase our im- 
| ports and to decrease our exports as well 
| as to disturb proper price relationships. 


| The House majority at a caucus Feb. 8 
| voted 161 to 4 to oppose a petition which 
| Will come before the House Feb. 13 asking 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 

be discharged from further consideration 
|of the Crowther bill (H. R. 8557) to re- 
adjust tariff rates to compensate for for- 
eign currency depreciation, and that the 
measure be brought before the House for 
action. Action of the majority was an- 
nounced orally by Majority Leader Rainey 
| (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill. 


Senate Affirms Election 
Of Mr.Schall of Minnesota 


The Senate in night sesion, Feb. 7, 
jadopted a _ resolution declaring that 
|Thomas D. Schall, incumbent Senator 
|from Minnesota, was duly elected and en- 
titled to hold the seat for six years from 
March 4, 1931, thus concluding action on 
that contested election case. Senator 
Schall’s election was contested by Einar 
Hoidale, but after investigation and hear- 


11:45 a. m.—W. Lee Marshali, of New 
York, chairman of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12 m.—Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union, called 
to pay his respects to the President. 

12:15 p. m.—Sesostris Sidarouss Pasha, 
the Minister of Egypt, called before leav- 
ing for Egypt. 

12:30 p. m.—Chester I. Long, former 
Senator from Kansas, called to present 
; & group of friends to the President. 
| @ photograph with the delegates to the 
| annual convention of Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association of America. 
| Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


12:45 p. m.—The President posed for 


| Agreement Reached 


| On Waterway Costs 


|New York’s Share Determined 
| On St. Lawrence Project 


A tentative agreement on the State of 


Lawrence waterway project and power de- 
velopment has been reached, Brigadier 
General George B. Pillsbury, 


tween Army engineers and representatives 
of New York, stated orally on Feb. 8. 


|vulge the amount agreed upon. 
that the amount would be reported by 
jhim to ithe Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations which is considering the 
treaty between the United States and 
Canada for construction of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

In addition to General Pillsburg, those 
who took part in the conferences which 





|New York’s share of the cost of the St.| 


Assistant | 
Chief of Army Engineers, in whose offices | 
}a series of conferences have been held be- 


| General Pillsbury did not, however, di- | 
He said | 


Passage of the Somers bill (H. R. 13000) 
for Government purchase of silver for use 
as a basis for issuing silver certificates 
| would open up “vast trade opportunities” 
}in the Orient and would not endanger 
| the gold standard in the United States, 
| John J. Janney, of New York City, presi- 
| dent of the American Society of Practical 


Economists, told the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures, Feb. 8. 

The measure would bring gold down 
from its present “fictitious value” to the 
“yardstick” value’ it was intended to be, 
Mr. Janney said, and there would be no 
danger of this country going off gold. 
The normal value of gold has been ex- 
panded 65 per cent in relation to com- 
modities, 240 per cent in relation to real 
estate, and 300 per cent in relation to 
railroad properties, he declared. 

Use of silver in the monetary system as 
proposed in the bill, he contended, would 
raise prices, enable the farmers and debtor 
to pay their debts, would revive Oriental 
| trade, and would help to relieve the “deli- 
| cate political situation” in the Orient, he 
| Said. 

Mr. Janney declared Europe is ruined 
as a market for American products and 
|this country must look to the Orient for 
its future export market. He declared 
there is enormous potential buying power 
in the Far East, and that the proposed 
legislation would restore the confidence of 
Silver-using countries in their medium of 
exchange and lead them to expand their 
foreign purchases. 


|yesulted in the tentative agreement on 
| the division of costs included Delos M. 
| Cosgrove, vice chairman of the New York 
| Power Authority, and Leland Olds, tech- 
nical expert of the New York Port At- 
thority and Colonels Max C. Tyler and 
|E. M. Markham of the Army Engineer 
| Corps. “ 


International Leadership 


Our New York, Chicago, London and Paris Shops cater to 
a very large clientele international in scope. Discriminating 
men all over the world come to us because our merchandise is 


distinctive in character, because they have every assurance in 
our ability to fulfil their exacting requirements, and because 


we thoroughly understand quality service. They also appreciate 
the personal interest we take in helping them decide the most 
appropriate and becoming styles. 


Complete assortments of Shirtings, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery, Robes and other exceptional requisites are featured 
in all our shops—an advantage which readily appeals to our 
President Nominates patronage. Quality merchandise, befitting service and sound 

@ busi rinciples ha i i i 
New Minister to Greece usiness princip’ ve played an important part in our wide 


prestige for leadership. 
President Hoover on Feb. 8 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the nomination 


jing, the Committee on Privileges and 
|Elections reported unanimously that it 
found no merit in the several charges 
presented by Mr. Hoidale. The Senate 
approved the action of its Committee 
without a record vote. 


| of Roderick Nathaniel Matson of Wyo- 
ming to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
| Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece. 
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Limited Class Reached 


Reduction in Membership 
It is impracticable to undertake to com- 


| government supervision to prevent abuses. | 
|The industry would not raise prices so} 
high as to redijce its sales materially, he | 


To Attend Conference 


pute the net difference between the 
amount of revenue derived from the sur-| 
tax on bonds and the saving in reduced | 
interest from tax-exempt bonds, for the 
reason, as stated, that there is only aj 
limited class of people to whom the ex-| 
emption from. surtax is worth as much | 
“as the difference between the price at 
which bonds could be floated with and| 
without the surtax. The amount of tax! 
actually collected, therefore, gives but one | 
side of the picture, while omitting even 
the most important side, viz., the loss of 
revenue which arises from the inability 
to tax the income from fully tax-exempt 
securities. | 

Our tax-exempt policy, Federal, Staie | 
and local, has not only encouraged ex- 
travagant expenditures and unnecessary 
increases of debt, but it is driving the 
Nation into a condition wherein there | 
is gradually arising a great idle class liv-| 
ing on tax-exempt income. 


\(H. J. Res. 591) 


Of House to 325 Proposed 


Representtive Kennedy (Dem.), of Balti- 
more, Md., introduced Feb. 7 a resolution 
to amend the Federal 
Constitution to provide that the House 
be composed of 325 members instead of 
the present 435 membership. The amend- 
ment would not be effective until 10 years 
from the date of its ratification by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the States. 


Revision Is Proposed 
In Air Mail Statutes 


Change in System Is Suggested 
By Representative Kelly 


The pastage rate on alr mail letters 


added. 


What the industry wants, he said, is to} Accepts 


agree on a basis of operation fair to both 
}the buyer and the seller of textiles. At 
present, there is only a buyer’s market, 
he declared, which was not contemplated 
; when the laws regulating combinations in 
}industry were adopted. 
| from doing ‘what is best for everyone. 

| Mr. Williams said he endorsed the anti- 
| trust laws as to their intended purposes, 


| but opposed the effects that have pro-| 
hibited cooperation by producers to de- | 


}termine the levels at which production 
}and prices should be kept. Prices should 
|be protected to protect mass purchasing 
|} of raw materials, he said. 

He urged investigation of the effects o 


the anti-trust laws and legalization of | 
voluntary agreements to avoid destruc- | 


{tive competition and concentration of 


| would be 5 cents for each oné-half ounce | capital, to stabilize pay rolls, and “to re- 
}or fraction thereof and on air-mail postal | store industrial equilibrium.” 


He also ad- 


These laws, he| 
declared, now operate to prevent industry | 


Invitation to White 
House Meeting March 6 


Annapolis, Md., Feb. 8. 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie today oraliy 
| announced that he will accept an invita- 
tion extended by President-elect Roosevelt 
}to the Governors of the 48 States to at- 
|tend a conference in Washington on 
| March 6 to discuss a number of matters 
in which the Federal Government and 
State governments are mutually inter- 
ested. 

‘The invitatien was extended in a letter 
sent by the President-elect. The letter 
was made public by Governor Ritchie and 


f follows in full text: 


Because sO many Governors will be in 
Washington on March 4, I want to take 
that opportunity of holding a conference 
|in relation to a number of matters in 
| which the Federal Government and State 


His little hands hold the instrument tightly; 
his small, confident voice speaks eagerly into 


the mouthpiece. And as simply as that, he 


talks to his friend who lives 


your home or the 


around the corner, 


so much as moving from the living room of 


desk in your office. 


At this very moment, somewhere, your 


voice would be the most welcome music in 


|cards, to be furnished by the Post Office | yocated immediate action to provide re- | governments. are mutually interested. For 
| Departmen: in distinctive designs, 2 cents| lief from the restrictions of the anti-trust | ‘®t Teason I want to invite you to come 
jeach, under a bill (H. R. 14605), intro-|laws, under Government supervision. to the White House on Monday, March 6, 
duced Feb. 9 by Representative Kelly| Distributors of commodities also should |# 11 a. m. to attend an informal con- 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., a member of| have the right of cooperative self-regula- | ference. ; 

the House Committee on Post Offices and| tion, Mr. villiams declared. This would|, 2¢ is my thought that we should discuss 
Post Roads. |bear particularly on prices, he said, elim- | for our mutual benefit certain subjects, 


Plan for Distribution 
Of Cotton Is Enacted 


or to his Granny in a distant city... achieve- _ the world. Some one would find happiness in 


ments which, not so many years ago, would knowing where you are and how you are. 


have seemed miraculous. Some one would say gratefully, sincerely— 


President Signs Relief Bill for 


|. The bill would “authorize the Postmas- such as: 
ter General to place air mail on any air- 
/craft operating on a fixed daily schedule, 
and under authority of the Department 
|of Commerce, at the fixed rate of 2 mills 
per pound mile,” an amendment of sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of April 29, 1930. 

With respect to this 2 mills rate per 
pound mile, the bill provides, however, 
|that “the average compensation paid any 
operator under such rates for any route 


Aid of Unemployed 


President Hoover Feb. 8 signed the 
Jones bill (H. R. 13607) authorizing distri- 
bution of Government-owned cotton to 
the American National Red Cross and 
other organizations for relief of distressed. | 

Besides making available approximately 
$4,500,000 of umexpended balances of an 
appropriation made for similar purposes 
under an act of July 5, 1932, it also ap- 
propriates an additional sum of $4,100,000, |S"@ll not exceed 50 cents per 
and provides that any additional amounts | ™ile.” and also that “no mail shall be 
necessary for such purposes shall be paid |“ispatched on planes operated by any in- 
from the revolving fund of the Federal) “iVidual, firm or corporation whose planes 
Farm Board, established by the Agri-| Were not carrying air mail on Jan. 
cultural Marketing Act. 1933, except as hereinafter provided.” 

The bill permits cotton to be used for| The bill provides for issue of route 





airplane- | 


1,| 


inating price competition but leaving com- 
| petition in quality and service. | 
| Mr. Bennett asked that the Committee | 


| request authority to make an investigation | i 


|after March 4 with a view of legislation | 
to liberalize the anti-trust laws. He asked | 
| that industry be given the same freedom | 
|trom operation of anti-trust laws as has | 
| been granted to agricultural cooperative | 
| associations. | 
Regulation of Production Asked 
| He advocates also passage of legislation 
|to authorize the. States to enter into in- 
| terstate compacts to regulate production. 
Chairman Sumners in a brief talk con-! 
cluding the session expressed the hope 
that in going ahead with their recom- 


(a) Conflicting taxation by Federal and 
State governments. 

(ob) Federal aid for unemployment re- 
(c) Mortgage foreclosures, especially on 
farm lands, and 

(ad) Better land use by afforestation, 
elimination of marginal agricultural land, 
flood prevention, etc. 

(e) Reorganization and consolidation of 
local government to decrease tax costs. 

It is possible that other subjects will 
occur to the Governors or to me as being 
essential for discussion. 

I do not believe that more than one day 
will be required for this informal meet- 


jing. But it will give me the opportunity 


These miracles he takes as a matter of 
course, in the stride of his carefree days. You 
yourself probably accept the telephone just 
as casually. Seldom do you realize what ex- 
traordinary powers it gives you. You use it | 
daily for a dozen different purposes. For 
friendly chats. For business calls. To save 
steps, time and trouble. To be many places, 


. . a © . 
do many things, visit many people, without 


Your telephone 


“I was wishing you’d call.” 

From among more than seventeen million 
telephones in this country, the very one you 
want will be connected quickly and efficiently 
with the telephone in your home or office. 


is the modern miracle which 


permits you to range where. you will—talk 
with whom you will. It is yours to use at any 
hour of the day or night. 


mendations the industrial group would not| of having the pleasure of meeting many 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


providing cloth. wearing apparel, bedding, W@"rants, in the discretion of the Post- 
master General, to carry air mail over the 
specified routes, which may be canceled 
at any time for wilful neglect of rules, 
regulations or orders. It vests discretion- 
ary ‘authority in the Postmaster General, 
upon application of carriers surrendering 
[Continued on. Page 6, Column 3.] 


comforters and blankets for the needy 
and distressed people of the country. The 
cotton is to be delivered by the Federal | 
Farm Board through the Cotton Stabili- 
zation Corporation and the bill provides 
for adjustment of its loans to that cor- 
poration accordingly. 


| 


forget agriculture. He leclared that 


it} of the Chief Executives of the States. 


I 


appeared to nim that as long as the farmer | hope much that you will be able not only 
is unable to buy, there is paralysis of the|to come to the inauguration, but also to 


the city dwellers also cannot buy. 
urged that in any legislation that may be 


economic circulation of the country and| stay over through Monday for this meet- 
He/ing at the White House. 


Will you be good enough to send a letter 


recommended, agriculture be taken into|to me at the above address, letting me 


consideration. 


know whether you can come? 





California Order 
Reducing Rate on 


Gas Sale Argued 


Los Angeles Company Avers 
Schedule Was Fixed by 
, State Commission on| 
‘Purely Arbitrary’ Basis | 





The validity of an order of the Rail-| 
road Commission of California fixing a 
schedule of rates to be charged for gas! 
service by the Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Corporation, allowing a net return of 7.7 
per cent and 7 per cent, respectively, on | 
amounts fixed for historical cost and pres- 
ent fair value was brought into question | 
in an appeal heard Feb. 7 and 8 by the | 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The position of the company, stated 
generally by counsel in arguments before 
the court, is that the Commission accom- 
plished its result by fixing a value which 
was arrived at on a purely arbitrary for- | 
mula, one which ignored actual cost, 
present cost of reproduction, and present 
fair value of the property. 

Reduction in Rates ; 

Herman Phieger, of San Francisco, 
counsel for the company, which supplies 
gas to consumers in Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding communities, stated that the | 
Commission's order, entered in November, | 
1930, effected a reduction of 9 per cent 
in existing rates. 

Denial of an injunction by a three- | 
judge Federal district court to prevent en- | 
forcement of the order on the ground that | 
the rate base was reasonable and that the | 
rates fixed allowing a net return of 7.7) 
and 7 per cent were not unreasonable, 
results in a deprivation of due process and 
equal protection of the laws and a tak- | 
ing of property for public use without | 
just compensation, Mr. Phleger asserted. 

Basis of Cost 

Neither the Commission nor the lower 

ccurt gave sufficient consideration to 


either historical cost or the cost of repro-| Mr. Ralph Folks and Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, | pr! 


duction, but fixed a rate base many mil- 
lions of dollars less than the actual cost 
and present value upon “the erroneous 
theory that actual cost and present value 
should be rejected and ignored by reason 
of errors in the company’s books of ac- |, 
count. The historical cost figure used, he 
said, was more than $2,000,000 less than 
the actual cost incurred in the construc- 
tion of the property. 

Despite evidence of the Commission’s en- 
gineers that the cost of reproduction is 
not less than $73,637,000 the so-called fair 
value was fixed at $63,637,000, he said, 
adding that no allowance was made for 
going concern value which amounted to 
almost $10,000,000. 


Says Experience Disregarded 

The 9 per cent reduction was ordered 
in the face of evidence of business depres- 
sion and a decline in earnings, Mr. 
Phieger continued. “The reduction was 
predicated wholly upon the earnings that 
would have accrued had temperatures 
been colder than were in fact experienced, 
had more consumers been attached than 
«were in fact served, and had more gas 
been ‘sold than was in fact sold,” he de- 
clared. “Actual experience of the com- 
pany was disregarded and the reduction 
ordered solely upon the basis of an as- 
sumed average or ‘normal’ condition, 
wh.ch, if exactly applied, the Commission's 
own engineer testified, would have resulted 
in less than a reasonable return to the 
company- throughout the preceding six 
years.” 

He also asserted that depreciation was 
improperly measured by depreciation re- 
serve and not by examination and ap- 
praisal, and no consideration was given 
to evidence showing that the fair rate 
of return was net less than 8 per cent. 


Lower Court Decision 

As further grounds for reversal, Mr. 
Phlieger claimed that the lower court ap- 
proved the methods used by the Com- 
mission and the results thus reached, and 
failed to give an independent judgment 
upon the law and the facts, failed to 
find the value of the company’s property, 
the fair rate of return thereon, or the 
probable revenues and expenses. 

Answering the company’s contention 
that the historical cost figure was defi- 
cient in the amount of more than $2,000,- 
000, Arthur T. George, counsel for the 
Commission told the court that the dis- 
puted difference was due to claimed in- 
direct construction costs which engineers 
for both the company and the Commis- 
sion testified might, in estimating histor- 
ical cost, reasonably have been included 
as capital charges. 


The item of overheads, he continued, 
represents merely what was once deemed 
by the company to be a proper operating 
expense, and so entered year by year. It 
cannot now be drawn from past expense 
allowances and used to augment its capi- 
tal aceount, he claimed. 


Fair Value Figure 

Mr. George said the company’s fair 
value figure of $95,767,000, made up of 
reproduction cost new of the physical 
property augmented by other claims, was 
without merit. He said that the Commis- 
sion fixed a fair value rate base for 1930 
of $65,500,000, subject to a deduction for 
accrued depreciation of not less than $7,- 
650,000. 


Adequacy of Base 

Current price iess estimates, he said, 
proceeded on the assumption that the 
property was put together historically but 
that during its entire life prices had been 
those now current, and that actual cost 
with this adjustment for change in price 
level, was a reasonable and proper meas- 
ure of value. 

in considering the adequacy of the base 
found by the Commission the Supreme 
Court should “not lose sight of the fact 
that the great volume of the properties of 
the company were constructed in a period 
of high prices, much higher than those 
prevailing in 1930.” “Under such circum- 
stances,” Mr. George said, “the Commis- 
sion, in the exercise of an _ intelligent 
judgment, should incline to a fair value 
figure more closely approximating Hhis- 
torical cost rather than reproduction cost 
new.” 

He also asserted that the lower court 
correctly overruled the company’s conten- 
tion that the evidence required a finding 
that 8 per cent is a reasonable rate of 
return. The lower court said that the 
question of the percentage’ of return on 
a public utility depends to a large extent 
on the hazard as well as the current 
price of money which also varies with the 
hazard. “We do not accept the testimony 
of financiers that 8 per cent represents 
the rate of ieturn upon ‘similar’ enter- 
prises, for the fact is that theére are no 
similar enterprises except other gas com- 
panies and electric companies operating 
in California under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission whose rates are fixed in 
the same manner as those of the plain- 
tiff.” | 

The City, of Los Angeles submitted a 


}ment continued by Mr. 
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Supreme Court 


Of the United States 


Feb. 8, 1933 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice | 


McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts, and Mr. Justice ‘Cardozo. 
Harry C. Alberts, of Chicago, Ill.; Harry 
J. March, of Los Angeles, Calif.; Guernsey | 
Price and Francis B. Hamlin, of New, 
York City; Young M. Smith, of Asheville, | 


iN. C.; W. C. Wright, of Newman, Ga.; | 


and Patrick H. O’Brien, of Detroit, Mich., 
were admitted to practice. 


No. 412. Los Angeles Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, appellant, v. Railroad Commission | 
of the State of California, et al., etc. Argu- 
erman Phieger, for 
the appellant;. by Mr. Arthur T. George for | 
the appellees, Railroad Commission of Cali- | 
fornia et al; by Mr. Frederick von Schrader, 
for the appellee, the City of Los Angeles; 
and concluded by Mr. Herman Phleger, for 
the appellant. 

No. 434. . The United States, petitioner, v. 
Dakota-Montana Oil Company; argued by Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Youngquist for 
the petitioner and by Mr. Herman J. Gallo- 
way, for the respondent. 

No. 448. Petroleum Exploration, petitioner. 
v. David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Argued by Mr. Robert Ash for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist, for the respendont. 

No. 460. Charles W. Anderson, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. Marian 
Steedman WHson, et al., etc.; and 

No. 461. Marian Steedman Wilson, et al., 
etc., petitioners, v. Charles W. Anderson, Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, etc. Argument 
commenced by Mr. Charles B. Rugg, for the 
petitioner in No. 460 and the respondent in 
No. 461: and continued by Mr. George E. | 
Cleary, for the respondents in No. 460 and 
the petitioners in No. 461. 

Adjourned until Feb. 9 at 12 o’clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 460(and 461), 466, 
496, 469. 470, 475, 476(477 and 478), 492, 513 
(and 514), and 515. 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Feb. 8, 1933 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 

Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 

Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- | 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Customs 
No. 3568. United States v. Massce & Co., 
Inc. Reappr. Embroidered cotton articles, 
etc. Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks, for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Fred J. Carter, for ap- | 
pellee. | 
No. 3587. United States v. Marcel Kurtz. | 
Wool berets. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Law- 
rence, Assistant Attorney General, for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Pred J. Carter, for appellee. 
No. 3543. United States v. Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works. Reappr. Orthocresol. Argued by | 


Assistant Attorney General, for appellant, and 
submitted on brief by appellee. 

No. 3579. United States v. George Borgfeldt 
& Co. Toys. Celluloid dolls. Argued by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen 
eral, for the appellant, and submitted on brie 
by appellee. 


ft 


Court of Claims 
Of the United States | 


Feb. 8, 1933 


Trial calendar for Feb. 9, 1933: L-47, Rob- 
ert B. Dresser et al., a@mrs.; M-102, Ford 
Motor ompany; K-508, Birdsboro Steel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. et al 


Excise Taxes on Messages 


And Soft Drinks Clarified 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
tain sirups, which sirups are taxable un- 
der section 615 (a) 6. 

The credit allowed for carbonic acid gas 
in S. T. 568 only applies in those cases 
where the finished beverage is subject to 
tax: that is, where the beverage is directly 
manufactured, compounded, or mixed by 
the use of concentrate, essence, or extract, 
without passing through the stage of a 
finished or fountain sirup, as distinguished 
from those beverages produced from a 
finished or fountain sirup. The beverages 
produced from finished or fountain sirups 
are not as such subject to tax but the tax 
is levied upon the sirup and also upon the 
carbonic acid gas used in producing such 
beverages. Section 615 (a) (1), (3), and 
(5) impose taxes upon three classes of 
carbonated beverages and only manufac- 
turers prdéducing such taxable beverages 
are entitled to a credit for any tax paid by 
the carbonic acid gas manufacturer or 
dealer on that portion of the gas used in 
the further manufacture of the taxable 
beverages, as outlined in section 621 (a) 1 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

A manufacturer who produces carbon- 
ated beverages, which are not subject to 
tax as such, by using taxable finished or 
fountain sirups is not authorized by the 
provisions of section 621 (a) 1 to take 
credit for the amount of tax paid on the 
carbonic acid gas used in the production 
of such beverages, nor may he purchase 
carbonic acid gas tax-free under section 
620 for such use. 

++ + 

Section 701.—Telegraph, Telephone, 
Radio, and Cable Facilities. 

Regulations 42, Article 7: S. T. 634, 
Taxability of private messages transmitted 
over facilities subscribed for by the United 
States Government for official use. 

Advice is requested relative to the tax 
imposed under section 701 (a)1(B) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, with respect to pri- 
vate messages transmitted from points 
where telegraph facilities are subscribed 
tor by the Government for official use. 

Where telegraph facilities are subscribed 
for by the Government there is no way 
by which the telegraph company can dis- 
tinguish private messages originating at 
such points from official messages, and, 
therefore, all messages transmitted from 
such points are treated as official and the 
governmental agency is billed accordingly. 

Under the rulings of the General Ac- 
counting Office, where telegraph facilities 
are subscribed for by the Government for 
cfficial use, the accountable officer of such 
agency is required to collect the regular 
charges in all cases where unofficial mes- 
seges are sent for private individuals. 

As the accountable officer of the gov- 
ervnmental agency involved is the only per- 
son who can distinguish private and offi- 
cial messages, and since such officer col- 
lects the charges from the individuals 
liable therefor, the same officer should 
also be required to collect the tax on such 
private messages and to report and pay 
the tax so collected to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the district in which 
the principal place of business of the tele- 
graph company in question is located. 

In all such cases the telegraph company 
may, for the purpose of its records, treat 
all messages originating at such points as 
though they are official and exempt from 
tax and let the accountable officer of the 
United States at sych point assume full 
liability for collecting and reporting the 
texes on all unofficial messages. 

This ruling is in accord with General| 
Regulations No. 40, Supplement No. 3, is- | 
sued by the Office of the Comptroller | 
General of the United States under date | 
of Oct. 28, 1932, which holds accountable 
officers of the: United States responsible 
for collecting and reporting tax on all 
amounts collected by them for unofficial | 
messages transmitted from points where 
telegraph facilities are subscribed for by 
the Government for official use. 


brief as intervenor in the case, in support 
of the Commission’s order and the lower 
court decision, and was represented in 
arguments by Frederick Von Schrader, As- 


sistant City Attorney. | 


| from other 


| tablishments 
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House Group Finds Federal Competition 
Threatens to Reduce Private Initiative 


Special ‘Committee Submits Report in Which Discontin- 
uance of Federal Barge Line and Certain Operations of 
Farm Board Are Advised 


i hissew House special committee investigating Government competition with pri- 
vate industry, submitted its report to the House Feb. 8 after several months 


of investigation. The committee makes 


many recommendations, declaring that 


“the operations of the Federal Government in the field of private enterprise have 
reached a magnitude and diversity which threaten to rduce the private initiative, 
curtail the opportunities and infringe upon the earning powers of taxpaying under- 
takings while steadily increasing the levies upon them.” 

The general report was accompanied by a supplemental report recommending 


discontinuance of the Federal barge line 
Board's functions, including stabilization 


system and several of the Federal Farm 
operations. Minority views with respect 


to this report were submitted by Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, Ga. 
(The section of the supplemental report relating to the majority views on the 


Farm Board appears on page 1, 


the issue of Feb. 13.) The general report 


Investigation of Government 

With Private Enterprise. 

INTRODUCTION 

The special committee to investigate Gov- 
ernment competition with ee enterprise 
was, appointed by the Speaker of the House | 
of Representatives under House Resolution 
235, adopted on May 31, 1932. 

The scope of the inquiry was very broad, 
being defined in the resolution as follows: } 

“For the purpose of investigating Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise and 
all other questions in relation thereto that 
would aid the Congress in any necessary re- 
medial legislation.” 

The work of the committee extended over a 
period of eight months. Public hearings be- | 
gan on June 9, 1932, and ended Dec. 21, 1932, 
being held in Washington, Kansas City, St. | 
Louis, Lawton, South Bend, *‘emphis, New | 
Orleans, New York and Chicago. 

Approximately 625 witnesses, including many 
cities, towns and localities not 
mentioned above, such as Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Richmond, San Francisco, 
Bremerton, Omaha, Minneapolis, Houston, | 
Louisville, Little Rock, Topeka, Gastonia, Bo: 
ton, Philadelphia, Denver, San Antonio, Jac 
son, Two Rivers, Honolulu, and Colon and | 
Balboa Heights, Panama Canal Zone, were 
heard by the committee, and a vast number 
of documents covering written and printed 
testimony was submitted. 

The typewritten record of the investigation 
censists of 37 volumes, including an exhaus- 
tive index. In addition there are six volumes 
of valuable exhibits and formal statements. 

The committee has stayed within its-appro- 

iation of $13,500. In doing so, it has engaged 
no special investigators nor legal assistance. 

The witnesses who appeared before the com- | 
mittee represented over 225 lines of competi- 
tive industrial activities. 

In the debates in Congress which led to the 
appointment of this committee, only a few 
of the governmental activities which are being 
operated in encroaching cempetition with the 
undertakings of private enterprise had been 
mentioned, and the wide field of inquiry de- 
veloped by the committee's investigation was 
therefore unforeseen. In the course of the 
committee's public hearings, so many addi- | 
tional phases of the subjects under investiga- | 
tion were brought to light that the committee 
was manifestly unable to make specific find- 
ings and recommendations in connection with 
all of them: The committee has endeavored, 
however, to make its general recommenda- 
tions sufficiently broad to embrace substanti- 
ally all of the governmental activities which 
are claimed to be competitive with private 
business, and to reveal the pernicious results 
to individual enterprise and the self-preserva- 
tion of individual and independent corporate 
industries that have been brought about by} 
governmental competitive interference. | 


++ + | 
Work and Procedure of the Committee 


The committee upon its appointment was | 
immediately deluged with complaints, not} 
only from the basic industries and national | 
industrial and commercial organizations of 
the country, but from smaller establishments | 
in all sections of the country. These protests 
set forth that the complainants were suffer- | 
ing in one form or another from the adverse 
effects of competition in merchandizing and 
manufacturing from Federal bureaus and 
other governmental agencies. It was rapidly | 
meade manifest that there was a widespread | 
and growing feeling of resentment against | 
gcvernmental interference with all- kinds and 
conditions of private business enterprise. Un- 
favorable conditions which had existed prior 
to 1929 had also evidently been greatly inten- 
sified by the existing depression and by the 
Government's policy of engaging in cer- 
tain unprecedented and large-scale activities 
through such powerful agencies as the Farm 
Board and Inland Waterways Corporation. The 
appointment of the committee was welcomed 
by business men as a long-desired opportunity | 
to give full and free expression to the gen- |} 
eral dissatisfaction against governmental en-| 
terprises which had for years of patient suffer- | 
ing prevailed in private, commercial and in- 
dustrial circles. Even late in December com- 
plaints continued to be réceived, especially 
from the Pacific Coast. but the committee, | 
because of the time and the financial limita- | 
tions under which it was working, was unable | 
to go to the West, and was obliged to forego 
the investigation of many important com-| 
plaints which were urged upon it 
Charges Made as to Government Competition 


he ae 


With Private Enterprise 

The general and original sources of these 
complaints against governmental competition 
with private business were the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Manu- 
facturers Association, and the Federation of 
American Business. Tendencies towards the 
Government's usurpation of business func- 
tions, it was asserted, had been especially 
pronounced since the close of the war, due, 
undoubtedly, to the retention by certain de- 
partments of the Government, of manufac- 
turing and other facilities which had been 
originally established purely as the result of 
war emergencies, In the case of other de- 
partments, the expansion of certain pro- 
ductive and commercial war-time operations, 
it was claimed, had been unwisely continued 
or, in other words, never contracted to a 
peace-time basis to conform to the funda-| 
mental fostering and protective principles | 
which should determine governmental policy | 
towards the business interests of the Nation. | 

These activities, it was further declared, | 
had been intensified by the overreaching zeal | 
of governmental bureaus to retain authority | 
and prestige, and to emphasize in some in- | 
stances the very necessity of their existence. | 
As the result of war-time urgencies, and for | 
the purpose of organizing the thousands of | 
civil employes who were suddenly brought 
into the Federal service, governmental bu-| 
reaus, commissions, and boards in Washing- | 
ton had rapidly multiplied in number. After 
the war additional governmental agencies for 
various administrative, investigating, and so- 
called welfare and efficiency purposes, were 
also developed. 

The policy motivating these extraordinary 
activities under the prevailing interpretation | 
of governmental functions seems to have been 
“once a bureau, always a bureau.”’ No bu- 
reau or agency that has ever been created 
has surrendered its power and prerogatives 
without a struggle. For these reasons the 
liquidation of war-time Federal business ac- 
tivities has been a very slow and reluctant 
process. Moreover, the involved domestic and 
international situation since the war, to- 
gether with the adoption of the recent policy 
of having Government departments with pro- 
duction facilities supply the requirements of 


Competition 





yother departments, have led to the continu- 


ance of unwarranted Federal manufacturing 
activities and to the development and growth 
of many governmental agencies in competi- 
tion with private enterprise 

In its presentation the Special Committee | 
of the National Association of Manufageturers, | 
composed of representatives of leading manu- | 
facturing and transportation interests, com- | 
mented on the post-war development of gov- 
ernmental competition with private business, 
and the causes responsible for the existing 
evils, as follows: 

“The Great War necessarily led to a vast 
expansion of Government as well as private 
facilities for production and service 
the latter which could not be utilized were 
abandoned or «crapped, but publicly owned 
facilities were contracted in the face of con- 
tinuing resistance, especially from those who 
desired the maintenance of their augmented 


into commercial channels to meet the re- 
quirements of Government departments. This 
was clearly indicated in the support given to 
the measure designed to largely transform the 
arsenals and navy yards intoecommercial es- 
through the Hull bill (H. R. 
called to your attention, 
and unanimously condemned by the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. There was an 
inevitable conflict of social philosophies in the 
determination of the services which Govern- 
ment should perform, but whatever conflict- 
ing views may arise in this field, the prob- 
lems there presented seem distinguishable 
from the serious economic consequences in- 
volved in constantly enlarging competitive in- 
dustrial production through the agencies of 
the Federal Government 

“Policy making upon this subject is exclu- 
sively within the hands of the Congress, of 
which the distinguished members of this 


| of fertilizer, 


. “While some of these 


| gressional 


Most of | 


Mr. Cox’s views will be printed in full text in 


follows in.full text: 





Committee are a part. From the testimony | of other Government departments. 


before you, it is clear that the Government, 


to an ever-greater degree, is directly entering | 


fields of private industry, supplying itself with 


goods and services for which it has hitherto | -onutactured in the shops of Federal prisons 


relied upon private sources, and establishing 
competitive methods unfair to the private 
bidder or the taxpayer, and it now proposes 


| to greatly enlarge the discretion of Federal 
interde- | 


agencies and officials in procuring 
partmental production and services, by meth- 
ods that will expand beyond precedent the 





competition of Government with private in- | 


dustry. 


“There is a clearly developing tendency to | 
employ and expand Government-owned plants | 
and facilities for entrance into new forms of 


experimental production. Some 23 plants of 
the Reclamation Service are producing in 
excess of 234,000,000 kilowatt hours, half of 


which is disposed of to customers within the | 


projects. 
disposition of Muscle Shoals\and the urgent 
suggestion that it shall be transformed into 
@ vast generator of electrical energy for com- 
petition with privately owned utilities 
the incidental and competitive 
while the gigantic undertaking 


You are now confronted with the) 


and | 
production | 


| of the Hoover Dam will ultimately make that | 


tremendous project a distributor of electricity | 


in competition with private power. ‘The 
Inland Waterways Corporation represents a 


| vast warehousing system, organized under a 


distinct pledge to pass into private operation 
within a five-year period, and steadily en- 


| larging its capacity to compete unfairly with n 
| heavily taxed, privately owned transporta- | Preventing instability and losses. 


tion. 
+~ + + 


are the creatures of general legislation, the 
manufacturing operations, particularly of the 


| 


| 
| 


War and Navy Departments, have usually ex- | 
panded, through limiting or instructing pro-| 


visions contained in appropriation bills, either 
specifically directing expenditures for inter- 
departmental production and service or limit- 
ing private competition, or compelling it in 
comparison with ‘estimates’ not predicated 


| poration, 


Department, and against commissaries and 
laundries conducted under the auspices of 
Navy Yards to the great injury of competing, 
private, and convenient local businesses. 


| 


| 


| Livestock 
| Ship Chandlery 


| Canning 


The complainants declared that the net re-| 
sult of these activities of both War and Navy | 


Departments had been that all private, com- 
petitive enterprises in the vicinity of Army 
and Navy reservations had been either elimi- 
nated or very disastrously affected. 

5. Private transportation interests also com- 


plained against the competition of the trans- | 


port services maintained by the War and Navy 
Departments, includigg transport service to 
the Canal Zone through Government owner- 
ship of the Panama Railroad Company. 

6. 
that the Navy Yards produce in competition 
with private business, paint and varnishes for 
their own use as well as for the requirements 


7. Other branches of manufacturing pro- 
tested because shoes, brushes, cotton cloth, 





Other manufacturing groups complained | 


; Canvas Products 
| Cement Dealers 


| Creameries 
| Animal 


|; were among the complainants cited. 
|data collected by the committee 


AvurTHonizep STATEMENTS ONLY Art PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unite States Dany 


in a comprehensive statement ,to the com- 
mittee, claimed that there existed active and 
unfair competition by the Government in the 
following lines of industries engaged .in_ by 
private merchants, products, and manufac- 
turers: 

Agriculture 
Amusements 
Architecture 
Baking 

Banking 


Purs 

The Grain Trade 

Ice Manufacture 

Laundries 

Mechanical Shop and 
Marine Work 

Shoe Factories 

Dairy Farming 

Engraving 

Envelopes 
tionery 

Explosives 

The Express Industry 

Fertilizer Products 

Furniture Dealers 
and Manufacturers 

Gasoline and Oils 

Hotels 
rants 

Insurance 

Lumber 

Saddlery and Harness 
Manufacture 

The Woo! Industry 


Printing and Binding 

Brickmaking 

and Sta- 

Brush and 
Manufacture 


Broom 


Chemicals 

Clothing 

Coal Business 

Coffee Importation 

Contracting 

The Cotton Industry 

and Fowl 
Foods 

Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers 


Other industries 


terprises engaged in by taxpaying and gov- 
ernment-supporting American business men 
The 
itself show 
at least 232 items of trade, industry, and per- 
sonal and professional service affected by 
governmental competition for which redress is 
sought. 

The evidence in general indicates that the 
operations of the Federal Government in the 


| field of private enterprise has reached a mag- 


; nitude and diversity 


tents, automobile tags, and other articles, are | 


and sold under unfair conditions to other 
Government departments in competition with 
private enterprises. 

8. It was also declared that unwarranted 
competition arose from the fact 
Census Bureau engaged in the manufacture 
and repair of computing and tabulating ma- 
chines. 

9. National hotel and restaurant organiza- 
tions protested for the reason that the Gov- 
ernment has provided 
and cafeterias in public buildings in Wash- 
ington and at other places, which are oper- 
ated by a so-called Welfare Association for the 
benefit of Government employes and which 


that the} 


space for restaurants | 


competed directly and unfairly with private | 
restaurants in the vicinity of the buildings. | 
Space, light and heat and frequently equip- | 


ment, it was claimed, are furnished at Gov- 
ernement expense. 


++ + 


10. The lumber 
had suffered severely from the unfair com- 
petition.and methods of Government sale of 
timber from Indian lands and the Forest 
Service. As the 
overexpanded, Government sales have been 
disrupting to markets and it has been urged 
that the Government should cooperate rather 
than compete with the private enterprises in 


11. Local envelope manufacturers and print- 
ers complained that the Post Office Depart- 


illustrative projects ; ment caused to be manufactured and mer- 


; pansion 
industry claimed that it | 


lumber industry is greatly | 


chandized stamped and printed return en- | 


velopes to the number of approximately 10,- 
000,000 per day with a sales realization of 
more than $5,000,000 per year. 

12. Railroads and other transportation and 
warehousing interests complained that by the 
instrumentality of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
the War Department operates, 
through a commissioned Officer, barge lines 


;and warehouses on the Mississippi and War- 
on like elements of cost, or specifically direct- | 7 PP - 


rior Rivers in, competition with private trans- 


ing the departmental performance of manu-| portation systems. 


facturing functions. 
. . * 

“The apparent future policy of Congress 
in the field of Government manufacture 
however, even more important than any prac- 
tice of the past. t 

“Your attention is therefore specifically di- 
rected to an astonishing expression of Con- 
policy found in the last Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Act for the fiscal year end- 
tg June 30, 1933 (Public No. 212, 72nd Cong., 
Title VI—Interdepartmental Work, Section 
601). This provision appears to have received 
no consideration in debate, nor was it at any 
time the subject of notice to the public or 
of Committee hearings. It amends Section 7 
of the Act of May 21, 1920, providing appro- 
priations for fortifications and other works of 
defense, and is general legislation. 

“It provides that any Executive Department, 


| 


is, | 
| business, 


13. The railroads and some labor organiza- 
tions also declared that the Parcel Post Sys- 


| representatives of several 


| tests 


which threatens to re- 
duce the private intiative, curtail the oppor- 
tunities and infringe upon the earning pow- 
ers of tax-paying undertakings while steadily 
increasing the levies upon them. 


2. 
Attitude of Labor Organizations 


zIn addition to the protests of commercial 
and industrial associations, as well as indi- 
viduals, firms,, partnerships and corporations, 
national labor or- 
ganizations also appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

The four railroad brotherhoods, represent- 
ing locomotive emgineers, firemen, conductors, 
and trainmen, thfough their Washington leg- 
islative representatives, registered their pro- 
against the development of inland 
waterways under Federal subsidy on 
were already excessive as compared with 
traffic requirements even under normal con- 
ditions. As a consequence, the further ex- 
of waterways transportation could 
have no other effect than to impair the fi- 
nancial solvency of steam railroads and in- 
crease unemployment among the operating 
forces. Such competition they declared, in 
other words, was fundamentally unfair and 
destructive, and if persisted in would de- 
prive large numbers of railroad workers and 
their families of the means of livelihood. 


Representatives of the Missouri Pacific Rail- | 


road Employes, and the railroad workers of 
the State of Louisiana, made similar com- 


plaint against Government-subsidized, barge | 


line competition. 


Officers of the Licensed Tugmen’s Protec- | 
Brotherhood | 
of Dredge Engineers and Cranemen, Tug Fire- | 


tive Association, International 
men and Linesmen_ Protective Association, 
International Rock Drillers Association, and 
Dredge Workers Association, 
Government-operated barge lines on the 
ground that their wages and working condi- 


{tions had been adversely affected by Gov- 


| their, Director of Research, made an exhaustive | 


tem of the Post Office Department has been in | 


active competition with express companies for 
and conducting such business un- 


fairly in view of the fact that, contrary to 


the law, it was not imposing parcel post rates | company workers. It was complained that due | 


| sufficient to compensate the Government for 


the costs incurred, 

14. The National Association of Contractors, 
as well as civil and construction engineers, 
complained that they had suffered greatly 
from the fact that in the case of public 
works undertaken by Army Engineers and 
other Federal agencies, there had been a 
tendency, not merely to plan the work and 
supervise its performance but also, instead of 
following the more economical 


practice of | 


| letting the work to contractors, to purchase | 


independent establishment, bureau or office, | 


if funds are available. and if it be determined 


by the official head that it is in the interest | 


of the Government to place orders with any 
other department, establishment, bureau or 
office for material, supplies, equipment, work 
or service which such Federal agency is in 
® position or equipped to render, funds being 
available. such Federal agency may be re- 
quisitioned for the performance of such work 
or service. Upon demand, the requisitioned 
agency may be paid by check in advance for 
the wctual or estimated cost of the work or 
service, except that if such work or service 
can be more conveniently or more cheaply 
performed by a private agency, the work is to 
be let by competitive bids. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to set up working funds to carry out this 
provision, and inter-departmental hills ren- 
dered or requested for advance payment are 
not subject to audit or certification in advance 
of payment. 

-~+ + 


“It must be obvious that no plan could be 
more carefully conceived to stimulate the 
inter-performance of service or work by one 
department for another, with the widest range 
of discretion reposed not merely in the heads 
of Executive Departments but in 77 independ- 
ent establishments and all the bureaus and 
offices within the departments. The requisi- 
tioned departments are given advance pay- 
ment upon ‘estimates’ without audit. The 
requisitioning agency determines within its 
discretion not only when it is in the inter- 
est of the Government to have its work per- 
formed by another department, or whether 
it is in the interest of the Government to 
have the other department perform it, but 
judges whether it is either more convenient 
or cheaper to have the work done or the 
service performed by another department 
rather than by a private agency. Such legis- 
lation opens the gates to the widest expansion 


| 
| 


of inter-departmental production and service. ! 


It admits the private competitor only within 
the discretionary judgment of major and 
minor bureaucrats. Unless this policy be cor- 
rected, it offers the largest stiumulus yet 
given for the performance of every form of 
work and service by Government agencies.” 


(*) Brief of Manufacturers’ 
Government Competition 
dustry; B. L. Winchell, 
Emery, Counsel; 
(Rec., pp. 13-18). 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
also, in its testimony and statements, cor- 
roborated this explanation of the unpre- 
cedented expansion in Federal manufacturing 
activities since the close of the Great War. 

-~ + + 
Citations Illustrative of Governmental Com- 
petitive Activities 


Some comprehension of the widespread re- 
sentment in the business world against the 
extension of unfair or destructive govern- 
mental competition with private commercial 


with Private 
Chairman; 


In- 
James A. 


Committee on 


and John C. Gall, Secretary | 


and industrial undertaking may be more suc- | 


cinctly understood by setting forth below in 
brief, summary form, as illustrative of the 
general situation, some of the more general 
complaints urged upon te committee by 
ending commercial and industrial organiza- 
ns. 
_ 1. Representatives 
ing interests 
ment in addition to plants for the 
war vessels, submarines, guns, 
torpedoes had dev 
duction of a great number of commodities 
and by-products, such as binoculars and op- 
tical goods, anchor chains, rope, cans and 
drums, paint, varnish, polish, furniture, mat- 
tresses, hammocks, propellers, mess tables, 
lockers, Diesel engines, gasoline engines, 
extinguishers, and valves, all of which could 
be more economically produced in private 
plants. 

2. Other manufacturers protested against 
the Government Printing Office engaging in 
the manufacture of ink, paste, muciiage, 
blank books, and similar articles which were 
available through private producers at lower 
than Government costs. 

3. Still other groups of manufacturers com- 
plained that they were subjected to unfair 
competitive conditions because the Army and 
Navy Departments, through large establish- 
ments at Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Jeffer- 


of leading 


making of 
powder, 


manufactur- 
protested that the Navy Depart- | 


and | 
eloped facilities for the pro- 


fire | 


sonville, Ind.. manufactured uniforms, cloth- | 
ing of all kinds, leather and harness goods, | 


and saddles; also 
Department at its arsenals, in addition to 
military supplies, maintained manufacturing 
facilities which turned out articles that pri- 
vate manufacturers produced at lower costs, 


by the fact 


| power of employment and wished to direct it] and which they would be compelled to pro- 


that the War | 


duce in large quantities to meet the require- | 


ments of a war emergency. 

4. Merchants, as well as representatives of 
laundries, dry cleaning plants, hotel and res- 
taurant keepers, and other torms of retail en- 
terprises, a3 well as local commercial organi- 
zations, from different sections of the country, 
complained bitterly against the operation by 
the War Department at its posts and reserva- 
tions of exchanges or commissaries, laundries, 
dry cleaning and dyeing establishments which 
were furnished quarters, light and heat with- 
out cost, and which were not required to pay 
taxes, thus enabling them to sell at prices 
Slightly above cost all kinds and descriptions 
of articles, including gasoline free from Fed- 
eral and State taxes, to enlisted men and offi- 
cers. and other branches of the military 
service 

Similar protests were received against stores 
operated aboard ships in dock by the Navy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


equipment and execute the work themselves 
on a day labor basis. 


+++ 


15. Architects declared to the Committee 
that they had grievously suffered from the 
practice of the Supervising Architect's Office 
of the Treasury Department by reason of the 
centralization in Washington of the drawing 
of plans and the supervision of construction 


| 
| 


of public buildings, and that also community | 
| development had been thus placed at a dis- 


advantage through the erection of standard- 
ized structures frequently ill-fitted in appear- 
ance and in servic# when erected to the com- 
munities they are designed to serve. 

Blue print manufacturers throughout the 
country protested against the centralization 
ot millions of dollars in this form of service 
in Washington. 


| Yards 


16. PriYate bands and musical organizations | 


complained 
Army, 
and on occasions which were not of an Official 
character; also from commercial tours at- 
tended by performances of service bands. 

17. Grain, cotton, livestock, wool, hay, and 
dairy products brokers and buyers also dis- 


that they were supplanted 


by | 
Navy and Marine bands at functions! 


played deep resentment and protested vehe- | 


mently that they were being driven from long- 
established and profitable businesses by the 
practice of the Federal Farm Board in fi- 
nancing, at abnormally low rates of interest, 
the operations of farm cooperatives, and also 
complained of the waste of public money in 


misguided efforts to stabilize the prices of | 


farm products. 

These illustrations could be greatly multi- 
plied. Only a limited number of outstanding 
and exceptionally grievous cases are cited to 
show the extent and depth of the resentment 
manifested by business interests against the 
encroachments of Government competition. 
One of the national business organizations, 


| stated his 


ernment competition. 
+ 
The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, through 


attack upon the Parcel Post System admin- 


istration of the Post Office, claiming that un- | 
fair illegal methods were used in taking busi- | 


ness away from the express companies, thus 
reducing the field of employment for express 


to the failure to charge compensatory rates 


for parcel post service, as stipulated in the | 
law establishing the system, express companies | 


had been unable to compete along certain 
lines, and as a consequence, their operations 
had been seriously curtailed. Moreover, this 
practice, is was claimed, had resulted in a 
deficit from parcel post business during the 


past five years which became a burden upon | 


the American taxpayers. 


A representative of the American Feedration | 
of Laber, it may be stated, advocated the con- | 


tinuance of the manufacture of uniforms for 
enlisted personnel by the Government. He also 
organization favored the present 
scope of operations of the Arsenals and Navy 
Yards. The Federation of Labor, in the opin- 
ion of this representative, considered that the 
Government manufacture of uniforms and 
clothing was essential to the maintenance of 
proper standards of work and wages in the 
clcthing industries. The maintenance of the 
existing activities of the Arsenals and Navy 
he considered an essential condition to 
an adequate national defense policy. 
+ + + 

Consiructively, he declared, it was the atti- 
tude of the Federation of Labor that the 
Government in its contracts and employment 
should pay at least the rates of wages pre- 
vailing in the community where the work was 
done, and also to observe established working 
standards. The Federation was also, he stated 
finally, opposed to private business being per- 
mitted to make a profit from furnishing war 
munitions and supplies. He pointed out that 
the American trade union movement feels 
that so long as there is an element of profit 
in producing material for national defense, in- 
centive to the promotion of wars will exist; 
that it is the function of the United States 
Government. so far as the manufacture of 
articles for the national defense is concerned, 
to eliminate the profits to the manufacturer 
so far as it is possible to do so. The Twenty- 
second Annual Convention of the Metal 
Trades Department placed itself on record 
as favoring the full development and upkeep 
of all Navy Yards and Arsenals, the adequate 
remuneration of all civilian employes and the 
adequate remuneration of all 
and officers in the Army and Navy. The Fed- 
eration favors, it was asserted, the manufac- 
ture of war munitions and naval vessels in 
our Arsenals and Navy Yards so that the 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal anc State Courts 


COUNTIES—Bonds—Power to issue—Funds for relief of indigent—Power to issue 
bonds implied from express power to borrow— 

A Washington County is empowered to issue general obligation bonds for the 
It has no express statutory authority to 
issue such bonds and an action was brought to enjoin the county from issuing the 
bonds on the ground that the issue would contravene the su-called County Budget 


creation of a fund for indigent relief. 


Act. 


Such act provides for the issuance of emergency warrants for emergency 


expenditures, and it was contended that such method of meeting expenditures for 


indigent relief was exclusive. 


The contention was untenable in view of another 


statute empowering counties to “contract indebtedness for general county purposes 


in any manner when they deem it advisable.” 
repealed by the former, sirice they are not in irreconcilable conflict. 


The latter act was not impliedly 
It was con- 


tended that the latter statute does not expressly authorize counties to issue bonds 
for such purpose, and that the power to borrow does not carry with it the power 


to issue bonds. 


There is authority to sustain the contention. 


The decisions are 


divided. The Washington court held that the better rule is that—where the power 
to borrow is granted—the power to issue bonds is implied if the borrowing is to 


enable the county to perform a duty or function imposed upon it by the State. 


care of the indigent is such a duty. 


The 


Kruesel, Individually, etc., v. Collier et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 24367, Jan. 5, 1933. 


CRIMINAL LAW—Accessories after the fact—Prosecution after acquittal of alleged 
principal—Acquittal of principal as res judicata on question of principal’s guilt 
in subsequent prosecution of accessory after the fact— 

An accessory after the fact can be tried and convicted in « Kentucky court al- 
though the alleged principal has previously been tried and acquitted. A Kentucky 
statute provides that “accessories after the fact, not otherwise punished, shall be 
guilty of high misdemeanors * * * and may be tried, though the principals be not 


taken or tried.” 


The Kentucky court, in a first impression case, held that “what- 


ever the rule may be in other States under like statutes” and “whatever the rule ai 
common law may be,” the prior acquittal of the alleged principal did not preclude 


the prosecution of a defendant as an accessory after the fact. 


Although it is nec- 


essary in such a prosecution to prove the guilt of the principal, the prior acquittal 
of the alleged principal is not res judicata:as to his innocence in the subsequent 
prosecution of an accessory after the fact, in view of the established rule that the 
prior conviction of the principal does not preclude an alleged accessory after the 
fact from showing iri a subsequent prosecution that he is innocent. 

Kentucky v. Long et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Jan. 24, 1933. 


SMALL LOANS—Validity of note—Usury—Note providing for payment of principal 
and interest in monthly installments—Effect of acceleration clause— 

A note to a licensee under the New Jersey Small Loan Act for the payment 
of $300 as the principal and $30 as the interest in ten $33 monthly installments, 
with interest on each installment after its maturity at the rate of 3 per cent per 
month, was in violation of a provision of such act prohibiting a licensee from 
charging a greater rate of interest than 3 per cent per month and providing that 
such interest shall not be payable in advance and shall be computed on unpaid 


balances. 


The fact that the sum of $30, representing the amount of interest, was 


less than 3 per cent of the amount of the principal was immaterial, since the effect 
of the note was to require the maker to pay in interest about 1 per cent for the first 
month, about 3% per cent the eighth month, 5 per cent the ninth month and 10 
per cent the tenth month, computed in each case on the balance of the principal 


due at such payment periods. 


The note was violative of the statute, also, in that 


it entitled the holder to declare the entire amount payable on default in the pay- 
ment of an installment. The acceleration of maturity would permit the collection 
of interest at the rate of 3 per cent per month not only on the principal sum but 


also on the unpaid interest. 


Langer v. Morris Plan Corp. of N. J.; N. J. Ct. Errors and Appls., No. 32, Jan, 31, 


1933, 
> 


and Restau- 


in which the effects of | 
Government competitive interference had op- | 
|erated detrimentally to private business en- 


the | 
ground that railroad transportation facilities | 


also opposed | 


enlisted men | 


Less Competition 
By Government in 
Business Advised 


| Special House Committee in 
Report Says That Federal 
Operations Threaten to 
Deter Private Initiative 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fessions, the operations of which are not 
in the public interest. 


“The committee is also of the conviction 
|that the invaluable records and data 
which have been presented to it by repre- 
sentatives of both private business and 
public agencies should be printed and 
thus put into a permanent form for the 
future use of the Congress. In addition 
| to our oral hearings, there have been sub- 
mitted detailed and comprehensive com- 
pilations and analyses, involving unusual 
jlabor and expense. These are o1 funda- 
niental significance in their bearing upon 
|the relation of Government to business, 
|upon the scope and operation of govern- 
mental commercial jand industrial activ- 
| ities, and upon the methods employed of 
extending governmental activities of this 
| character. 

“The committe has endeavored to sum- 
|marize these data and bring their moat 
important aspects to the attention of the 
|House. The work of the committee, how- 
}ever, to be effective, and to have lasting 
| Value, requires the printing of its hear= 
|ings and the accompanying documents.” 


Committee Recommendations 
The committee recommendations re- 


| Sarding the Federal Farm Board follow in 
| full text: 


| “We have heard an immense amount of 
| testimony regarding the merits or demerits 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

“We have heard no objection to the farm 
| cooperatives, farmer-owned, controlled and 
| financed. We think the farm cooperative is 
| a legitimate form of competition that the 
| private middleman must meet. On the other 





| hand, we think that the merchandizing of 

| farm products by private industry is a form 
of competition that the cooperative must 

meet. It is likely that agriculture as a 

whole will be benefited if neither one of 

eee farm outlets monopolizes the entire 
eld. 

“Serious objection is made that many op- 
erations under the Farm Board have been 
financed by the Government, and that the 
private middleman is taxed to finance that 
competition. 
| “Without going into the matter further, 
| we recommend (a) the discontinuance of 
| further stabilization operations under the 
| Agricultural Marketing Act; 
| “(b) That if credit be extended by the 
| Government to the distributors of farm prod- 
ucts, whether cooperative or private middle- 
men, it be on equal terms to both and at 
an interest rate not less than the average 
rate of interest paid by the Government for 
long term loans; 

“(c) That if exemption from taxation, ex- 
empting from anti-trust acts, and Federal 
encouragement and loans to cooperatives are 
to be continued coopergtives should be re- 
stricted to the handling of commodities de- 
livered by members engaged in the actual 
production, and cooperatives should not be 
permitted to engage in any form of direct 
or indirect buying of commodities for mer- 
chandizing purposes, other than the products 
of their own members; and 

“(d) Because cooperatives are exempt from 
taxation and anti-trust laws, being essen- 
tially monopolies and subject only to the 
indirect supervision of the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, more 
close and direct supervision of their opera- 
| tion should be established. We consider this 
| essential to the public interest.” 


Views of Minority 


Minority views, declaring that the Come 
mittee findings “too largely reflect the 
views of the trader” and taking especial 
exception to the Committee recommenda- 
jtions regarding the Federal Farm Board 
jand its policies toward cooperatives and 
}also in respect to abolishing the Federal 
|barge service operated by the Inland 
| Waterways Commission, were submitted by 
Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
| Ga. 

Mr. Cox said that the Committee recom- 
;mendations would reverse the country; 
|policies of encouraging organizations ia 
jtarmers, as the inhibitions put upon the 
administrative agencies “would destroy the 
| practical possibility of being of assistance 
| to the cooperatives.” He said the recom- 
;mendation to abolish the Federal barge 
| line is “the result of a complete want of 
understanding of the whole transportation 
problem “in those areas where the influ- 
ence of that water servtce is felt.” 


| element of private profit will place this de- 
| partment of national defense beyond the in- 
fluence of those who seek to create sentiment 
for the production of war munitions so that 
| they may make greater profits. 

Government Cost Accounting Unfair to Pri- 

vate Bidders and Taxpayers 
| The foregoing complaints and statements 
| will ilrustrate the attitude towards Govern- 
ment competition in business taken before the 
committee by representatives of industrial, 
commercial, financial and labor interests. In- 
dustry and trade representatives declared that 
in both direct and indirect competition the 
| Government was unfair in its methods. Ac- 
| cording to the counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers this was manifested 
|} in four ways: First, ‘by production in which 
| the department submits an ‘estimate’ in 
| competition with the responsible bid of a 
| private producer”; second, “by the sale of 

Government produced or purchased goods 
| under circumstances which limit or sub- 
stantially prevent competition by private pro- 
ducers, as for example, the sale of addressed, 
stamped envelopes and wrappers by the 
| Postal Department, the sale of sporting fires 
arms, arsenal-produced, or discarded military 
|; weapons and ammunition, originally pro- 
duced for the Government account”; third, 
“by the maintenance of competitive service 
as in the production and sale of power, light 
| or transportation”; fourth, “indirect competi- 
tion, by public production for the Govern- 
ment account of articles otherwise purchas- 
; able from private producers, but for which 
they are not permitted to bid, as for example: 
(a) 50 per cent of naval vessels and their 
main engines, armor and armament authorized 
under section 1, of the Act of Feb. 13, 1929; 
and further, (b) through the practice of en- 
larging inter-departmental service and pro- 
duction as a substitute for private production 
and service hitherto employed. For example, 
exclusive printing and binding through the 
Government printing plant for all Govern- 
ment requirements.” 

* ¢ + 

Special emphasis in the testimony in this 
connection was placed upon the Government's 
method of cost-finding which was declared to 
be unfair both to the bidder and taxpayer 
under competitive conditions with private 
agencies. It was pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment practice was not fair to the private 
producer for the reason that he was required 
to make a responsible bid guaranteed under 
bond subject to penalty, against a so-called 
“estimate,”’ which Is practically nothing more 
than a hypothetical determination of probable 
production costs by a competing Government : 
agency. This “estimate” is not based upon 
the elements of cost submitted in the private 
bid. In other words, the Government estab- 
lishment carries no insurance. pays no taxes 
nor interest on invested capital, and as a rule 
}no allowance is made for depreciation or de- 
pletion. Underestimates, or losses from bids, 
|are squared by requests for deficiency appro- 
priations. All losses from fire or risks are 
covered also by appropriations. Under such 
| unfair conditions, the private bidder has small 
chance of securing contracts, and, on the 
other hand, after the Government establish- 
ment has performed the work, its “estimates” 
are frequently found to be much less than its 
actual costs, or, even the bid made originally 
by the private producer. The difference be- 
tween “estimates” and actual costs is charged 
against the Government agency for which the 
| work is done, the increased co:t being added 
obviously to the burdens of the taxpayer. 
| The Acting Chief .of Ordnance, General 
Pierce, in testifying before a Subcommittee 
on Yards and Docks, and Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House of Representatives on 
Nov. 28, 1922, stated: 

“Military overhead at the six manufactur- 
ing arsonals of the Ordnance Department as 
computed on January 25, 1916, is as follows: 
Frankford Arsenal, 12 per cent; Rock Island 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


_—. 


romotion Sought 
Of Hydroelectric 


Power in Oregon. 


Provisions for Commission | 


To Aid in Development| 


Of State-wide System Are 
Proposed in Legislature 


Salem, Oreg., Feb. 8. 


Insurance Grou ps 
Compromise Claim’ 


Agreement Is Reached and| 
Litigation Over Payment of 
Notes to Be Dropped 


Frankfort, Ky., Feb. 8. 

A compromise agreement between coun- 
sel representing receivers of the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Co. and the Se- 
curity Life Insurance Co. of America 
whereby the Inter-Southern Life is to pay 
the Security Life $5,000 in settlement of 
a claim of the latter has been signed in 
|the Franklin County Circuit Court, sub- 





Bills have been introduced in the Ore- 
gon Legislature to promote development 
by the State of hydroelectric power. 

One of the measures (H. 99) would 
create the Hydroelectric Power Commis- 
sion of Oregon, to be composed of three 
elected members, one of whom would be 
an engineer, one a farmer and one ‘a 
business man and all to have been citizens 
of Oregon for at least 10 years. 


The purposes of the Commission are | 


set forth 
lows: 


in the proposed act as fol- 


Purposes of Commission 


“The Commission shall at all times en- 
courage the widest possible use throughout 
he State or hydroelectric power; to as- 


sist cities or local districts in. organizing, | 
designing and building local power dis-| 


tribution systems, so that they may pur- 
chase power from the State transmission 
system; to encourage the United States 
in building dams in interstate and naviga- 
ble waters in Oregon, and to build a super- 
power interstate network, completely 
overlapping the State network, at high 
voltage, with great transformer stations at 
long intervals, feeding the Federal power 
back from such points through the State 
system. 


In case Federal appropriations are not | 


available by the time the State system is 
large enough to wararnt the building of 


great dams in our navigable rivers, that) 
the State, either acting alone or in co-| 
operation with other States, build such) 


great power plants, and overlapping high 
tension power transmission system, and 
that the State purchase from the United 
States any power offered for sale by it, 
and merge the same with power developed 
by the State and distribute the combined 
supply the same as for State developed 
and transmitted power. 


Development of Power Plants 


“In general, the commission shall, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, do all 
things necessary to bring about the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric and other 
power and its transmission and sale at 
substantially cost, to cities, power dis- 
tricts, cooperative associations, counties, 
districts, irrigation districts, or pubic and 
private power distributing agencies of any 
character, provided that all savings to 
such private power distributing agencies 
shall be passed on to the people and that 
the commission may sell power direct in 
wholesale quantities to the great electric 
base industries such as for the making of 
fertilizer, phosphate acid, chemicals, 
aluminum, smelting, electrolytic and sim- 
ilar industries, also to railways on 
basis as will get the business, and as much 
above cost as world competitive conditions 
will warrant and still get the business 
for Oregon, provided that the average of 
all such sales shall be not less than the 
estimated cost at the outset, and actual 
cost aS soon as accurate cost figures be- 
come available. 


Rules and Restrictions 


“The commission shall in its rules define 
wholesale power and prescribe equitable 
restriction on cities, districts and other 
purchasers, in supplying power to such 
wholesale industries, where sold above 
cgst, for profit to the State. The commis- 
SAon may similarly supply power in ad- 
joining States on a cost basis, where 
equitable cooperative or reciprocal ar- 
rangements as determined by the commis- 
sion are granted to Oregon by the adjoin- 
ing State or its political subdivisions, and 


the commission may contract with such | 


adjoining States or political subdivision, 


for limited periods, if deemed advisable | 
the purchase of | 


by the commission for 
power prior to the bringing into produc- 
tion of any large power project in Oregon,” 

Another bill (S. 85) would create the 


State Power Commission for the develop- | 


ment, transmission and sale of power by 
the State of Oregon. This commission 
would have authority to develop separately 
or in conjunction with the United States 
or subdivisions of the State any water 
power within the State, and likewise to 
develop the power of any interstate 
stream separately or in conjunction with 
the United States or any other State, and 
to interconnect the transmission and dis- 
tribution lines. 


Burglary Policy Construed 
In Opening of Insured Safe 


i Trenton, N. J., Feb. 8. 
When a safe is opened by burglars | 
through operating the combination of ths) 
cuter door and breaking the inner door, 


the loss is covered by a burglary insurance | 
pelicy containing a provision thag the in-| 
surer should not be liable for loss or dam- | 
ege effected by opening the door of any 
sofe by the use of a key or the manipu- 
lation of any lock, according to a recent | 
Cecision of the New Jersey Court of Er- | 
rors and Appeals. The case was entitled 
Vailsburg Motor Corp. v. Fidelty and Cas- 
ualty Co. of New York. 

The court said that the loss was not ef- | 
fected until the lock of the inner door of 
the safe had been broken and therefore | 
ruled that the loss did not come within | 
the policy exception. 


Fraud in Assigning Policy 
Voids Incontestable Clause | 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb, 8.—The Tennes- 
see statute requiring a provision that a 
life insurance policy shall be incontesta- 
ble after two years does not apply to a 
defense to an action brought by an as- 
signee based upon fraudulent assignment 
of the policy, the United States Circuit | 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
held recently in the case of Aetna Lile 
Insurance Co. v. Hooker. 

The insurance company had pleaded | 
that the plaintiff assignee had known that | 
the decedent was uninsurable and had| 
entered into an agreement with him to} 
cefraud the insurer by procuring a policy | 
made payable to the insured’s estate and 
assigned to the plaintiff who was to pay 
all premiums. The insured died after the 
expiration of the contestable period. 

The court held that the incontestable 
Clause refers to a contest or defense as 
against the beneficiary or the bona fide | 
assignee of a policy. The initial fraud, | 
it was held, colored and invalidated all 
subsequent proceedings. 


such | 


| Boston, 


| Pittsburgh, 


| Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Denver, Colo. 


| Rochester, N. Y. 


| Dayton, Ohio 


ject to approval of the United States 


| District Court for the Northern District | 


of Illinois. 

The Security Life claimed it held notes 
of the Inter-Southern Life totaling about 
| $135,000, secured by mortgages valued at 
|about $411,000. Under the agreement this 


Claim will be dropped and the security | 


| returned. 
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Change in Policy | Positions in Utility Companies Suit for Benefits 
Refused by Court’ Jj Associated System Outlined Under Disability 


Seasonal Gains 
Shown in Trade > 


But Prices Fall 


‘Situation in Various Fields, 


And Industries Reviewed 
By Department of Com- 
merce in Weekly Survey 


In general, business agtivity has in- 
creased seasonally although moderately | 
since the first of the year but prices of | 
commodities have continued their de-|! 


clines, according to the weekly Survey of | 
Current Business just issued by the De-| 
partment of Commerce. 

(The Department’s summary of condi-| 
tions was printed in the issue of Feb. 6 





On the other hand, the receivers of the 
|Inter-Southern Life will drop a _ suit 


| ee sas 
| liability assessment on 


|000 shares, or approximately 48 per cent 
of the stock of the company. 


‘Insurance Commissioners 
| To Plan Annual Conference 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 8. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee 


Commisisoners will be held at St. Louis, 
be held in Chicago June 1, 2 and 3, and 
to fill vacancies in the staff officers of 


Insurance Commissioner, Jess G. Read, 
| who is secretary of the Convention. 


Weather During January 


[Continued from Page 1. 
peratures prevaliea auring the month just 
closed, making two successive Januarys 
among the warmest of record. Other 





|outstandingly warm Januarys occurred in | 
At Washington the | 
month was the fourth warmest in more 


| 1880, 1890, and 1913. 


than 100 years, being: exceeded only in 
| 1890, 1913, and 1932. 

|. The distribution of temperature over 
| the United States during the past month 
exception that the relatively warmest Jan- 
uary weather.in 1932 occurred in the 
| Atlantic States and in 1933 in the interior 
| valleys. Also the cold weather in the far 


| West in both December and January of | 


jthe present Winter was quite similar to 
last year, when each of the three Winter 


months, December to February, inclusive, | 


|had below-normal temperature west of 


| the Rockies and abnormally warm weather | 


| to the eastward. 

Precipitation was below normal over 
|most central and eastern sections of the 
|country and mostly above normal in the 
'far West. A feature of this chart is the 
| unusually heavy falls in the far South- 
| west, particularly in southwestern Arizona 
}and southern California where more than 
twice the normal January amount  oc- 
curred. On the other hand, precipitation 
|was very scanty over the Great Plains 
jand the eastern foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, including a wide belt extend- 
jing from South Dakota and eastern Wyo- 


ming southward over western Texas to) 


the Rio Grande Valley. The amounts 
| were comparatively light also from the 


|central Lake region eastward, in the in-| 


terior of the central Gulf area, and in 
southern Florida. Snowfall was compara- 
| tively heavy in the more western States, 
;|but was unusually scanty in central and 
}eastern areas. Much of the Ohio and cen- 
jtral Mississippi valleys had __ scarcely 
|measurable amounts during the month, 
while some stations in southeastern Mich- 
igan reported less than half an inch. 


Loans for Relief Granted 
To Louisiana and Virginia 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
| Enyergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 with the understanding that the 
responsibility of the politcal subdivisions 
|and the State of Virginia to make every 
|effort to develop their resources to pro- 
| vide relief is not in any way diminished. 
In support of the Governor’s application 
it was stated that funds now available 
}or which can be made available. within 
|the State at this time are inadequate to 
|meet the relief needs. 
| The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
jtion heretofore has made 
| 464,860 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in’ various politcal subdivisions of 
the State of Virginia. 


against the Security Life to levy a double | 


its holdings of | 
|Inter-Southern stock, totaling about 480,- 


of the National Convention of Insurance | 


|Mo., Feb. 14 and 15 t5 prepare plans for | 
the annual meeting of the Convention to | 


the organization, according to the State | 


Was Warmer Than Normal | 


| was quite similar to last year, with the) 


available $2,- | 


and sections of the review dealing with 
various fields and industries appeared in 
| that and subsequent issues.) 

The sections outlining the situation in 
|the iron and steel, and textile industries 
| follow in full text: 

+~+ + 


Iron and Steel Industry 


With total output approximately half the 
amount produced in 1931, and one-third 
the production in 1930, iron and steel op- 
erations dufing the past year were at the 
lowest ebb of the present century. Drastic 
declines occurred in all phasese of the in-| 
dustry. , The 724,000 ton monthly average 
production of pig iron contrasted strik- 
ingly with the 3,524,000 tons produced | 
monthly in the peak year of 1929, while | 
| Steel ingot output for the year averaged | 
about 19 per cent of capacity as compared 
to 89 per cent three years ago. Ship- 
|ments of fabricated structural steel fell} 
| off 48 per cent from last year. According | 
to the American Institute of Steel Con-| 
| Struction (Inc.), public works supplied) 
most of this business in 1932, about half | 
of which was located in the industrial 
(east. Railroad buying was negligible. 
Not for many years have iron and steel! 
exports made such an unfavorable show- | 
ing. The drop from 1931 amounted to 38 
per cent. Imports showed a much smaller 
relative decline. 

The 13 per cent decrease in the adjusted 
index of production for December com- 
pared favorably with the drop of 18 per 
}cent which took place between these two 
months a year ago. Fourth quarter ac- 
tivity in the industry averaged higher than | 
|Operations in the second and_ third! 
quarters. Unfilled orders on the books of | 
the United States Steel Corporation at) 
the end of the year remained unchanged 
at the November level. December normally 
brings an increase, although in 1931 there 
was a sharp drop in this month. Steel 
operations in the first three weeks of 
January were stepped up to around 17 
per cent of capacity. 

Employment and pay roll indexes re- 
flected the severe curtailment in opera- 
tions during the year. The outlay for 
wages was only about half as much as in 
1931, and the decline in number of steel 
workers from last year was about one- 
third. December showed a further recession 
in pay rolls as well as in wage earners. 

Although the December pig iron tonnage 
declnied from the previous month, and ac- 
tive furnaces were reduced to the number 
jin blast during the Summer lull, total 
output remained slightly above the low 
point of last August. Steel ingot output 
fell to 845,000 tons, but the percentage 
drop was slightly less than that which oc-! 
curred in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

While the decreased demand for iron 
and steel products had some reaction on 
prices, in comparison to the wide fluctua- 
tions apparent in many other lines of 
business, quotations in the industry have | 
made a fairly steady showing. Sensitive- 
ness to price changes was most marked in 
the Chicago district. Prices of scrap have 
Been easier, although holding above the 
low point of July. With the exception of 
finished steel, all quotations ended the 
year below the levels of January a year! 
ago. 


| 





+++ 


Textile Industry 


Although there were decreases in most 
branches of the textile industry, in De- 
|cember, the recessions were mainly sea- 
sonal. The Federal Reserve Board's ad- 
| justed index of textile production was 91 
per cent of the 1923-25 average as com- 
pared with 92 per cent in November and 
|82 per cent for the entire year of 1932. 
|Employment decreased 2.7 per cent from 
| November to December and pay rolls de- 
creased 6.1 per cent. Wholesale prices of 
textiles fell for the third consecutive | 
month and in December averaged 1.7 per 
cent lower than in November. 

December raw cotton consumption aver- 
aged 16,925 running bales per working 
day, 14 per cent less than in the preceding | 
month, but 5.9 per cent more than in De-' 


‘further order of the court. His conclusions, 


Order to Make Proceeds of | 


Educational Fund Available | 
Immediately Is Denied | 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 8.) 


A life insurance policy which contained | 
an “educational fund agreement” provid- | 
ing that the proceeds of the policy should 
be held by the insurer upon the death 
of the insured unti] the latter’s son at- 
tained the age of 18, when the proceeds 
were to be paid in installments over a) 
period of four years for educational pur- 
poses, cannot be changed by a court to 
make the proceeds available immediately 
upon the death of the insured, the New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals has} 
held in the case of McLaughlin, etc., v.| 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. | 

The Vice Chancellor, in the court be- | 
low, had directed the insurer to pay to} 





| the guardian of the infant $25 a week| 


from $2,000 held by the company until | 
according to the court, were based on ths | 
supposition that the fund was a trust | 
and on what the father would have done | 
under the circumstances if he were alive. 


| No other estate was left by the insured. 


The court held that the policy was aj} 
contract and under its terms the insur- | 
ance company was bound to carry out 
its provisions. The educational fund pro- 
v:ded by the policy, it ¥ stated, “did 
not become a trust fund til it was paid 
over by the insurance company under the 
term of the contract of insurance to the | 
trustee and this was not to take place| 
until the beneficiary arrived at the age | 
ef 18 years when it should be paid in in- | 
stallments covering a period of four years. 


Higher Compensation Rates 
For Virginia Are Favored 


Richmond, Va., Feb. 8. 

When the State Corporation Commis- | 
sion resumed its inquiry this week into 
the petition of companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance in Virginia 
for authority to increase rates an average | 
of 7.2 per cent, a special committee of 
the Virginia Manufacturers Association 
headed by J. R. A. Hobson, vice president 
of the Tredegar Iron Works of Richmond, 
appeared before the Commisison stating 


‘ 
A 


| that in its opinion the proposed increase 


is necessary at this time. Mr: Hobson 
said that his committee had made a 
thorough study of the rate question before 
coming to this conclusion. The hearing | 
was adjourned over until Feb. 14 when 
other employer gfoups will be heard. 


cember, 1931. Weekly production of 300 
classifications of carded cotton cloths, 
averaged 58,472,000 yards, 6 per cent less 
than in November but nearly one-seventh 
larger than in December, 1931. Contrary 
to a usual seasonal decrease in the ratio 
of sales to production, December orders 
were nearly 10 per cent larger than the 
current output. Shipments increased 3 
per cent but despite this they were 5 per 
cent less than the December output and 
only 87 pér cent of current sales. Orders 
on manufacturers’ books at the end of the | 
month were. 379,915,000 yards, 13 per cent 
larger than at the end of November, 1.77 


|times the stocks on hand, and equivalént 


to 6.5 weeks’ production at the current | 
rate of activity. 

Wholesale prices of cotton goods fell 3.5 
per cent from November to December to 


;@ level only 3.4 per cent above the de- 


pression low of July. 

Raw wool consumption in December was 
6 per cent less than in November but 16} 
per cent above the consumption in De- | 
cember, 1931. The rate of activity in 
worsted spindles and wide looms showed 
small declines from November to Decem- 
ber, being operated at 57 to 58 per cent 
of capacity on a single shift basis. Woolen 
spindles, narrow looms, carpet and rug 
looms, and carding machinery registered 
larger declines, while the activity of combs 
increased from 82 per cent of capacity in 
November to 92 per cent in December. 

Wholesale prices of woolen and worsted 
goods declined 2 per cent further in De- 
cember to a level 46 per cent below that 
of 1926 and 15 per cent below the De- 
cember, 1931, level. 

December deliveries of raw silk to Amer- 
ican mills, 40,548 bales, were 7.8 per cent | 
less than the preceding month and 1* per 
cent below the deliveries in December, 
1931. The 1932 yearly receipts were like- 
wise smaller than those for the preceding 
year. Wholesale prices of raw Japanese 
silk at New York showed very little change 
from November to December, averaging 
$1.55 per pound in the latter month as 
compared with $1.56 in November. The 
1932 average price was 35 per cent lower 
than the 1931 average. 


Sections reviewing conditions in 
other industries will be printed in the 


| 
issue of Feb. 10. 


Postal Receipts for January 


Postal receipts in 50 industrial offices showed an increase for January though the receipts in 50 selected cities showed a 


decrease according to figures made avail 


able by the Post Office Department. 


A summary of the receipts in the industrial 


offices is printed on page 2 and a summary of the receipts in selected offices was printed in the issue of Feb. 8. The tabulations 


made public by the Department follow: 


Selected offices: 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago. Ill. 
Philadelphia, 
Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Kansas City, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 
San Francisco, Calif... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pa. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Baltimore, Md. .. 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan., 1933 
$5,095,413.22 
3,430,779.26 
1,341,343.93 
1,328,916.44 
774,823.02 
588,105.38 
643,286.18 
643,417.19 
768,295.71 
654,593.79 
641,828.26 
464,378.56 
440,867.68 
441,550.85 
459,739.50 
334,805.51 
459,055.91 
316,119.14 
253,214.83 
299,029.93 
331,472.00 
384,091.54 
264,140.08 
273,991.04 
242,539.74 
210.067.62 
217,504.90 
195,639.06 
190,265.35 
199,247.29 
229,106.66 
188.210.44 
147,727.07 
170 546.80 
164,453.40 
171,767.02 
167,763.13 
190,319.64 
143,155.72 
174,528.93 
126,173.44 
143,018.35 
91,273.58 
100,649.12 
114,617.73 
95,999.54 
99,780.63 
93,926.85 
82,733.30 
90,315.90 


$24,673,690.16 
$986,947.00 


Pa. 1.395.485. 


736,576 


664,260 
682,816 
477,786. 
445,726 
455,343 


354,848 


St. Paul, 
Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Newark, N. J. 


Minn. 

Ind, 291,704. 
320,924. 
337,192. 
261,308. 
272,884. 
254,648. 
201,702. 
230,366. 
208,969. 
183,027. 
210,995. 
222,447. 
194,150. 
147,016. 
158,224, 
165,583. 
129,995. 
184,678. 
183,561. 
129,464. 
159,552. 
124,950. 
131,080. 
99,493. 
112,358. 
111,578. 
101,487. 
103,605. 
90,124. 
78,709. 
86,403. 


$25,312,009. 
$1,012,480, 


Dallas, Tex. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha. Nebr. 

Des Moines. Iowa ..@ 
Portland, Oreg. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Columbus, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio .... 
Richmond, Va. ... es 
Providence R. I. ...... 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hartford, Conn. .. 
Nashville, Tenwf. 
Houston, Tex. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

New Haven, Conn. vee 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Springfield, Mass. .... 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
Worcester, Mass 


Total .. 


Daily average 


October, 1932, over October, 193), *6.66;; November, 1932, over No- 
vember, 1931, 2.97; December, 1932, over December, 1931, *5.24, 


“Decrease. \ 


Jan., 1932 
$5,129,364. 
3.733.959. 


1,327,901, 
791,975. 
592,253. 


697,175. 
748,139. 


453,742. 


497,823. 
333,194. 
305,443. 


Increase 

$33,951.44 
*303.180.54 
*54,141.91 
1,014.84 
*17,152.13 
*4,148.46 
"93,290.03 
*53,758.67 
20,156.66 
©9,667.08 
*40,988.13 
*13,407.93 
“4,859.00 
13,792.24 
5,997.27 
*20.042.70 
*38,767.43 
"17,075.62 
*52,228.49 
7,325.20 
10,547.67 
46,899.19 
2,831.21 
206.44 
*12,108.68 
8,364.81 
*12,861.44 
*13,330.71 
7,237.41 
*11,748.31 
6,659.25 
"5,939.85 
710.67 
12,322.46 
*1,129.60 
41,771.04 
°16,915.20 
6,758.53 
13,691.41 

14,976. 

1,222) 
11,938.34 
*8,219.48 
*11,709.74 
3,039.37 
"5,487.85 
*3,825.24 
3,802.07 
4,023.41 
3,912.35 


*$638,319.07 
00* *$25,533.00 


Pct. 
-*66 
8.12 
*3.88 
.08 
"2.17 
*.70 
*12.67 
°7.71 
2.69 
*1.46 
"6.00 
2.81 
*1.09 
*3.03 


Industrial offices: 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Harrisburg. Pa. ... 
San Antonio, Tex. .... 
Spokane, Wash. ....... 
Oakland, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Topeka, Kans 
Peoria, Ill 
Norfolk, Va. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Fort Wayne. Ind 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Duluth, Minn. .. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland. Me. ......... 
St. Joseph, Mo. ....... 
Springfield, Ill. ........ 
Trenton, N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Madison, Wis. 

South Bend, Ind. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa ... 
Charleston, W. Va. . 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass, .. 
Shreveport, La. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 
ye i ee 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Pueblo, Color .... 
Manchester, N. H. 
Lexington, Ky. ... 
Phoenix, Ariz 

Butte, Mont. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Boise, Idaho 
Burlington, 
Cumberland, Md 

4p AD 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


66 
80 
84 
60 
15 
84 
21 
86 
05 
87 
39 
49 
68 
09 
23 
21 
34 
76 
32 
73 
33 
35 
87 
60 
42 
81 

34 
77 
94 
60 
41 

29 
40 
34 
00 
98 
33 
ll 

31 

35 
78 
01 

07 

86 

36 
39 

87 

718 
89 

55 


23 


3.68 
10.58 
9.39 
98 
9.11 
"8.26 
*10.42 
2.72 
5.41 
*3.69 
4.22 
5.11 | 
4.53 


*2.52 


*2.52 | Daily average 


October, 


*Decrease. 


1932, over October, 
vember, 1931, 1.11; December, 1932, over December, 1931, *6.86. 


Jan.. 1933 
$133,849.55 
125,975.08 
177,347.88 
76,681.35 
169,733.28 
95,978.08 
69,474.29 
145,872.52 
98,399.58 
80,318.56 
68,448.45 
66,361.43 
49,830.50 
66,755.40 
73,208.17 
47,863.88 
65,857.71 
51,028.00 
71,753.29 
65,130.06 
41,332.38 
89,552.16 
60,324.09 
62,261.04 
65,883.83 
56,578.69 
66,317.83 
36,699.21 
46,171.36 
50,156.21 
57,819.01 
42,039.68 
37,034.17 
43.763.13 
31,703.08 
32,075.77 
26,275.31 
32,076.81 
21,740.73 
25,194.33 
26,859.27 
40,790.15 
19,290.27 
40,659.48 
21,070.00 
19,511.90 
15,900.51 
14,469.57 
19,859.41 
11,994.99 


$2,955,271.43 


$118,210.00 
1931, 


Jan.. 1932 
$196,539.73 
116,228.75 
157,827.56 
73,214.53 
127,809.07 
94,281.58 
72,869.74 
139,591.77 
107,017.45 
81,915.00 
71,471:37 
63,096.65 
50,419.86 
70,280.85 
72,788.58 
46,723.51 
55,004.65 
54,081.00 
74,818.45 
62,790.71 
43.997.09 
92,149.85 
59,025.41 
54,034.92 
69,148.79 
56.204.08 
62,400.75 
33,501.54 
49,863.34 
46,285.48 
52,823.91 
41,036.07 
35,522.03 
37,900.87 
36,785.62 
30,420.01 
25,928.65 
31,152.59 
20,482.05 
22,273.01 
26,762.34 
39,511.48 
21,867.46 
36,966.33 
20,250.00 
18,616.56 
14,651.02 
16,372.13 
15,797.06 
10,119.39 


Increase 
*$62,690.18 
9,746.33 
19,520.32 
3,466.82 
41,924.21 
1,696.50 
*3.395.45 
6,280.75 
*8,617.87 
*1,596.44 
*3,022.92 
3,264.78 
*589.36 
*3,525.45 
419.59 
1,140.37 
10,853.06 
*3,053.00 
*3,065.16 
2,339.35 
*2,664.71 
*2,597.69 
1,298.68 
8,226.12 
*3,264.96 
374.61 
3,917.08 
3,197.67 
*3,691.98 
3,870.73 
4,995.10 
003.61 
512.14 


Pct 
31.90 

8.39 
12.37 

4.74 
32.80 
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96.93 
1,278.67 
*2,577.19 
3,693.15 
820.00 
895.34 
1,249.49 
*1,902.56 
4,062.35 
1,875.60 


$44,650.79 


$1,786.00 1.53 
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$2,910,620.64 ‘1.53 


$116,424.00 
*3.78: November. 


| this. 


| deed certain properties to Virginia to connect 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Affairs and Claus 


Accounts of Organization 


HE Federal Trade Commission was’ told in testimony Nov. 23 by O. C. Van 

Zandt of circumstances surrounding foreclosure proceedings against the Derry 
Electric Co., New Hampshire subsidiary of the Associated system. 

W. B. Horne, another examiner, testified at the same hearing relative to positions 
in various utility companies held by officers of the Associated system. 

At the hearing, Dec. 5, Frank H Golding, president of the New England as- 
sociation, told the accounting procedure in his organization. 

Examination of witnesses was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief 
counsel. The late Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 

Concluding excerpts from Mr. Van Zandt’s testimony follow: 


Q. At the time of this foreclosure did this 
company have preferred stock outstanding? A. | 


What is the date of the foreclosure? 


Q. I understand the sale was in 1930, to be | 
precise, March 18, 1930. 

A. At the close of 1929, which was as far as 
this examination continued, there was pre- 
ferred stock in the amount of $938,000 out- | 
standing. | 

Q. Do you know who held that preferred 
stock? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know who held the preferred 
stock of this company at the time of the 
foreclosure? A. No, sir. 

Q. Who ld the bonds of this company at 
the time the foreclosure? A. I can not 
stale. 

Q. Do you know anything about the con- 
sideration which was paid for the property 
when it was sold? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether. as a result of the | 
foreclosure, any loss resulted to any person | 
holding the bonds or the preferred stock of 
the Derry Electric Company? A. I could not 
state. 

Q. Or whether any creditors of that com- 
pany suffered a loss? A. I could not say. 

Q: Those are all points I would be giad to 
be informed about. : | 
A. That occurred in 1930. I made no scrutiny 

of the books after 1929. 

Q. Since you do not know we will have to 
devise some way of finding out. I have no} 
doubt the company will be glad to assist us in 
The company claims that no loss to 
stockholders, bondholders or creditors resulted, 
as has already been indicated, but I am not 
satisfied in letting 4t rest on a claim. I want | 
to get some sworn evidence. 


Excerpts from the testimony of W. B. | 
Horne, examiner, on the same date follow: 


Q. Have you prepared a chart which is en- 
titled “Corporate Chart” and which relates to 
the. New England Gas & Electric Assotiation, 
the’ control thereof, and the companies which 
it controls? 

A. As of Dec. 31, 1921; yes, sir. 

Q. From what sources is this chart com-| 
piled? , 

A. From reports furnished by the companies, 

Q. Is the chart accurate? A. It Is. 

Q. What is the first name that appears on 
this chart? : 

A. Associated Gas & Electric Properties of 
Massachusetts. 

Q. What is the next one? A. Manson Securi- 
ties Trust of Massachusetts. 

Q. Does that mean that Associated Gas & 
Electric Properties owns and controls Manson | 
Securities Trust? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Does that trust control New England 
Gas & Electric Association? A. It does. 

Q. And does this chart also show the com-| 
panies controlled by New England Gas & 
Electric Association? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think all of these companies have been 
named and sufficiently described. I do not 
see the West Boston Company on here. Do 
you know why it does not appear? 

A. No, sir, I do not. We have 
in any of the reports of it. 

Mr. Healy: My information is that this 
company has been merged with Worcester 
Gas Light Company since the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1929. Is that information correct, Mr. 
Hill? 

Mr. Hill: Yes: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. This exhibit contains the name of Con- 
gress Clearing Corporation; is this the cor- 
poration known as Congress Management 
Corporation? A. I understand that it is. 

Q. Who owned its stock Dec. 31, 1931? 


no record 


that is correct. 


A. It was owned by four companies in equal | 


parts, 25 per cent each by Cambridge Elec- 
tric Light Company of Massachusetts, Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company, Massachusetts, 
Dedham & Hyde Park Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, and Worcester Gas Light Company. 

Q. Have you also prepared and brought 
here a chart showing the common officers 
and directors of New England Gas & Electric 
Association and its subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As of what date? A As of Dec. 31, 1931. 

Q. From what sources was this chart com- 
piled? 

A. From reports furnished by 
nies. 

Q. Does it accurately reproduce the infor- 
mation provided by the company? A. It does. 

Q. Without attempting to develop all of 
the information shown by this chart through 
oral testimony. let us take one name, the 
name of F. H. Golding This chart shows 
Mr. Golding holding what position in New 
England Gas & Electric Association? 

A. He was director and president. 

Q. Does this chart show the position that 
he held in each of the subsidiary companies? 
A. It does. 

Q. In how many companies in this group 
was he an officer? 

A. He was an Officer 
shown in this group. 

Q. In how many of them was he a director? 
A. He was a director in 22 of them. 

Q. Of some of the subsidiaries he was presi- 
dent and of others he was vice president? 

A. Yes; he was president of 18 subsidiaries 
and vice president of 5. 

Q. The next name is H. C. Moore Jr.; what 
was his position in New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Association? A. He was secretary and 
treasurer. 

Q. He was an Officer of how many of the 
subsidiaries? . 
= He was an officer of 23; treasurer of 23 
companies, and secretary of 22 of the 23. 

Q. He was a director of how many? A. Of 
21 companies. 

Q. Similar information as to each of the 
remaining names is shown on the chart and 
can be developed therefrom? A. Yes, sir. 
Excerpts from transcript of testimony 


Record of Legislation 
Pending in Congress 


the compa- 


in all 24 companies 


Bills Introduced and Changes 
In Status Announced 


Appropriations 

Changes in status. 
H. R. 13520. Treas 
appropriation bill. Passed H. Dec 


S. Feb. 7. 


and Post Office Depts. | 
15. Passed 


| 
Bridges 
Bills introduced: 

H. R 14584. Erk. Allegheny River, between 
Pittsburgh and O'Hara, bridge; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. P 

H. R 14586. Leavitt. Missouri River, Cul- 
bertson, Mont., bridge; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

H. R. 14589. Jacobsen. Mississippi River, 
Bettendorf, Iowa; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Irrigation 
Changes in status: 

S. 5382. For exchange of lands between Co- 

lonial Realty Co. and U.S. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7. 


National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11947. For erection of one marker in 
Old Rorido Cemetery in Miller County, Ark.., | 
in lieu of separate- markers. Repted. to H | 
Feb. 7. 

Bilis introduced: 

S. 5595. Johnson. For sale of portions of | 
Pueblo lands of San Diego to City of San Diego, 
Calif.; Military Affairs. 


Patriotic Observances 
Changes tn status: 

S. J. Res. 236. For maintenance of public 
order and protection of life and property in 
connection with presidential inaugural cere- 
monies. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7. 


Postal Service 

Changes in status: 
S. 5530. For placing jurisdiction, custody, | 
and control of Washington City post office in 
Secy. of Treas. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7. | 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 14078. Authorizing Secy. of War to 
Lee Boulevard with Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 7. 

S. 5588. For acceptance of titles to sites for) 
pwblic-building projects subject to reservation | 
of ore and mineral rights. Reptd. to S. Feb 
Bills introduced 

H. R. 14582. Lanham. Authorizing accept- | 
auce of title to sites for public-building proj- | 
ects subject to reservation of ore and mineral | 
rights; Public Buildings and Grounds. | 


Shipping 





Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14585. Corning. Authorizing Secy. of 
Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse rese 
ervation; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


| ture as far as 
| cerned? 


|O’Connor, sponsor of the bill. 





a os 
Dec. 5 by Frank H. Golding, president | 


of the New England Gas & Electric As- 
sociation, follow: 


Q. Who has been making in years past 
the income tax returns of this association 
and its affiliated companies? 

A. J. J. Ward, I think has made 


it up. 


| My contact with it would be very slight be- 
|; cause Mr. 


Clinton as treasurer and his suc- 
cessor, since his death would handle it direct. 

Q. Who is Mr. Ward? 

A. Mr. Ward is connected with some tax 
outfit in New York. He was at that time con- 
nected somewhere in Mr. Hopson’s office and 
some of his organizations. 

Q. If any controversies develop between 
these companies and the Revenue Bureau, is 
Mr. Hopson called in to assist in straighten- 
ing the matter out? 

A. No. Mr. Ward, 
would be called in 

Q. Have not your companies paid Mr 


who is a tax expert, 


Hop- 


son or Hopson & Company fees for assistance | 


in connection 
the Bureau? 

A. If we have it would be for the services 
of Mr. Ward. 

Q. If Mr. Ward is the employe of Hopson 
& Company or the Hopson corporation the 
fees would be paid to Hopson, would they 
not? 

A. Yes, sir; 
them. 


Q. Do you have much to do with the prep- 
aration of the income tax returns of your 


with tax controversies before 


if Mr. 


| various companies? 


A. No, nothing at all. 


That is the treas- 
urer’s function. 


Q. Who makes them out in the first place? | 


A. The accountants for the various com- 
panies. They make the entries, 


Q. When does Hopson come into the pic- 
the income taxes are con- 


A. I do 
would come into the picture at all except in so 


far as they might have some part in com-| 


bining for the system, if there is a combina- 
tion for the system: So far as we go, they 
criginate with the accountants for the oper- 
ating companies and come up to the treas- 


| urer of the New England Gas & Electric Asso- 


ciation, who is also treasurer of the operat- 
ing companies. 


Q. Therefore, 
the tax bureau, 
called in, a they not? 

A. Well, r. Ward would be called in. 
do not know whether you would 
that as Hopson & Company or not. I do not 
know his exact status or his exact relation- 
ship to H. C. Hopson & Company. 

Q. Do you think of any other expenses or 
fees that are paid by the association or the 
operating companies aside from those that 


I 
interpret 


| have already beer mentioned? 


A. No, sir, I can not think of any others. 

Q. Are any fees paid to Daniel Starch and 
Staff of New York? 

A. Yes, sir, for such advertising as 
may do for us 

Q. Has Dr. Starch been a director or officer 
of some of the companies in this group? 

A. He was trustee of the New England Gas 
& Electric Association and I think he is on 


they 


} one or two of the boards. 


Q. Were the operating companies in this 
group told early in 1930 that thereafter all 
of their advertising material must go through 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 6.) . 


Ward is connected with | 


not think Hopson & Company | 


if difficulties develop with | 
Hopson & Company are} 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


e Is Upheld 


|Minnesota Court Holds Fact 
Insured Had Recovered 
Before Action Started 
Does Not Preclude Pay 


St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 8. 


The fact that disability, of an insured 
has ceased prior to the commencement of 
an action against an insurance company 
| tor monthly income benefits under a total 
;}and permanent disability clause in con- 
nection with a life insurance policy does 
hot preclude recovery, the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court held Feb. 3 in the case of 
V.aze v, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
Towa. 

Disabled for 23 Months 

The insured was disabled for a period of 
23 months from about June 27, 1929, to 
about June 1, 1931. The = disability 
| Clause provided for waiver of premium 
ard $100 monthly income upon due proof 
that the insured had become “totally dis- 
abled by bodily injury or disease so that 
he will thereby be permanently, wholly, 
and continuously prevented from engag- 
ing in any occupation whatsoever for re- 
muneration or profit, and that such total 
disability has then existed for not less than 
60 days,” such benefits to be granted “dur- 
ing the continuance of such disability.” 
Claim for benefits was filed Oct. 19, 1929, 
after the expiration of the 60-day waiting 
period, but the action was not begun until 
Oct. 1, 1931. 

“If an insured, under such a policy as 
here involved, has been totally disabled 
for a period of 60 days,” the court said, 
“proves by competent evidence the nature 
and character of such disability, so far 
| as it is shown or may be reasonably as- 
certained, and that it would probably, or 
may continue for life, or that its duration 
may reasonably be expected to continue 
| indefinitely, he is entitled to recover in- 
stallment payments as one who is totally 
and permanently disabled. Subsequent 
recovery, even before trial, does not de- 
stroy the insured’s cause of action though 
it terminates the accrual of subsequent 
installment payments thereunder. 


Time of Disability 

“The insurer is not required to pay after 
| the disability ceases and it is adequately ° 
protected by the language of the policy. 
Total and permanent disability, under 
such a policy, contemplates a physical or 
| mental condition as a general rule at the 
time of the making of the claim, but not 
necessarily confined thereto, and relating 
to the period of the duration of such al- 
leged disability. Each case must stand 
upon its own merits and the evidence usu- 
ally presents a question of fact.” 

The court held that the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence was sufficient to support a finding 
of the jury that he was totally and per- 
manently disabled within the meaning of 
the policy at the time when he made his 
claim and that was sufficient to take the 
case to the jury. 


Bills in State Legislatures 


Banks: Banking 
11. Providing for reorganization 
or merger of banks or maintaining or re- 
storing solvency upon plans approved by 
Commissioner of Finance and depositors and 
creditors representing 80 per cent of unse- 
cured claims against bank. Passed by 
Jan. 21. 

Nebr. H. 16. Reducing the legal rate of in- 
terest from 7 to 6 per cent and the contract 
rate from 10 to 8 per cent. Passed by H. 
Jan. 24. 


Idaho. S. 


Government 
Colo. S. 272. To provide for temporary sus- 
pension of State agencies. Passed by 58. 
Jan. 24. 
Ind. 
mission. 


S. 40. To create State Roads 
Passed by S. Jan. 23. 
Insurance 
Kans. H. 55. Relating to execution of bonds 
by sureties. Passed by H. Jan. 26. 
Motor Vehicles 
To amend 1931 act relating to 


Com- 


s.:1. 


Old Age Pension Statute 
Upheld by Idaho Senate 


Boise, Idaho, Feb. 8. 

A bill (S. 51) to repeal the Idaho old-age 
pension law has been defeated in the 
Idaho Senate by a vote of 27 to 14. The 
Idaho law, which is optional with the 
counties, has been adopted by 22 of the 
State’s 44 counties, it was stated by T. D 
He con- 
tended that the pensions are becoming 
toc great for the taxpayers to bear. 

Prior to the vote Mr. O'Connor stated 
that if the bill were defeated, another 
measure making old-age pensions a State 
obligation and not a county 
vould be introduced. 


8. | 


problem | 


transportation by motor vehicles. 
S. and H. Jan. 17. 


Prohibition 

Calif. A. J. R. 2. To memorialize Congress 
to propose repeal of Eighteenth Amendment 
and to provide for State conventions, 
Adopted by A. Jan. 12, by 8. Jan. 19. 

Calif. A. J. R. 3. To memorialize Congress 
to permit manufacture and sale of light wines. 
Adopted by A. Jan. 18. 

Ind. S. C. R. 1. To memorialize Congress 
,;to change Prohibition Act at present session. 
Adopted by S. Jan. 13. 

H. 27. To permit manufacture and 

uae of denatured alcohol., Passed by H. 

an. 20. 


Minn. H. 33. To repeal all State prohibition 
laws. Passed by H. Jan. 26. 

R. I. 8. 16. To create commission to submit 
program on liquor legislation. Passed by S. 
| Jan. 20. 


Passed by 


Kans. 


Public Utilities 

Conn. S. 59. To authorize railroads to op- 
erate aircraft. Passed by S. 

IND. H. 110. To prohibit Secretary of State 
from registering buses and trucks for hire 
without presentation of certificate from Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Passed by H. Jan. 24. 

Kans. H. 78. To authorize railroad to op- 
erate aircraft. Passed H. Jan. 26. 

N. Mex. S. 17. To permit municipalities to 
borrow from R. F. C. on bonds issued against 
unpledged net income of publiciy owned 
utilities. Passed by S. 

Tex. H. 18. *To authorize substitution of 
buses for street railway and interurban lines. 
Passed by H. Jan. 20. 


Taxation 
Mass. H. 45. To make income tax 
proportionately with local tax rates. 
withdraw H. Jan. 17. 
Ind. H. 44. To amend delinquency law. 
Passed by H. Jan. 24. ‘ 
Ind. H. 45. To delay sale of realty for de- 
linquency. Passed by H. Jan. 13. 
Okla. S. 2. To modify penalties on delin- 
quents. Passed S. Jan. 19. 
Trade and Commerce 
Kans. H. 6. To prohibit sale, etc., of cer- 
tain drugs. Passed by H. Jan. 20. 


vary 
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MIAMI BEA 
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In the Dining Room... 
a 50% Price Reduction 


This year, more than ever, the Roney 
Plaza is maintaining the esteem of its 
discriminating clientele . . . because in 
adjusting jts rates in proportion to lower 
overhead costs, it has not whittled an iota 


of gues 


t luxury from its policy, Rather, 


the Roney Plaza, today, is more beauti- 


ful, gay 


and comfortable than ever before 


...in truth, America’s finest ocean-front 


hotel. 
praised 


Moreover, its dining room . ... 
wherever epicures compare notes 


... offers its same cuisine, famed for 
its tasty and original recipes, at prices 
averaging 50% lower than last year’s 
... from the fulsome 60-cent breakfast 


(served 


in your room without extra 


charge) ... to rare dishes at luncheon 


and dinner 


which are extraordinarily 


delicious . . . gratifyingly inexpensive. 


N.B.T. 


President 


Open from December tenth’ 


Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 


Roney 
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Change Authorized 


In Express Rates 


Shipbuilding Falls 
To Lowest Level 
Since Before War 


Only 28 Vessels Aggregating 
17 Thousand Gross Tons 
Under Contract, Depart- 
ment of Commerce States | 


Charges Same as Applicable | 
To Freight Permitted in 
Southeast Area 








Relief from vwne long-and-short-haul 
provisions of section 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act has been granted to the| 
|Railway Express Agency on. shipments | 
from and to points in Virginia, North | 
|Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Filorida,| 
South Carolina and Tennessee, and to the | 
| Southeastern .Express Co. on shipments | 
between points in territory east .of the| 
| Mississippi River, and south of the Ohio | 
and Potomac Rivers, and between such | 
|points and St. Louis, Mo., according to 
an order made public Feb. 8 by the Inter- | 
| state Commerce Commission. 

The companies were authorized to} 
establish express rates on articles rated 
| first, second, third and fourth class and 
|multiples of first class the same as rates 
on like articles applicable to freight 
traffic, exclusive of the emergency in- 
creases authorized in 1931. The relief is 
to expire with July 31, 1933. 


Control of Production 


And Prices Advised 


Emergency Federal Action 
Is Recommended Before 
Senate Subcommittee 








American shipbuilding on Jan. 1 was at) 
the lowest level it has been since prewar 
years, only 28 vessels aggregating 17,865 | 
gross tons being under contract for con- 
struction at that date, it was stated orally 
Feb. 8 at the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection, Department ot! 
Commerce. This figure compares with 89 | 
vessels totaling 249,026 tons, under con- 
struction in American shipyards on Jan. | 
1, 1932. 

The figures for current American ship- 
building on Jan. 1 represent a small de- 
crease from the total of 27 vessels totaling | 
18,352 gross tons under construction on | 
Dec. 1, but are only about a fifth of the 
comparative figures for November, the 
next smallest month in shipbuilding dur- | 
ing 1932, according to the Department. 


Trend Said General 


It was pointed out at the Bureau that 
American shipbuilding has shared in the 
general trend throughout the principal 
shipbuilding countries to reduce the 
amount of new construction. 

The decrease in new construction 15 
caused in large degree, it was explained, 
because of the large amount of tonnage | 
now laid up. The most recenf figures 
compiled by the Bureau, those for June 30, 
1932, place the laid-up seagoing tonnage | 
of the United States at 831 vessels ag- 
gregating 3,603,426 tons. 

The amount of idle tonnage has shown 
a considerable increase since that time, it 
was stated orally. 

More American Shipping 


It was pointed out that despite adverse 
conditions in the shipping industry, that 
a larger proportion of the total foreign 
trade of the United States was carried 
in American ships in 1932 than in the last 
60 years, except for the years immediately 
after the war. 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows 

Practically all important trade routes 
between the United States and other 
countries are now being served by about 
50 lines of American ships which operate 
out of nearly 60 United States ports. 








Emergency Federal control of produc- 
tion and prices along with control and 
| Supervision of investment banking and a 
|requirement for approval by a “properly 
| constituted Federal tribunal” of proposals 
|for the flotation of securities of industrial | 
and commercial corporations was recom- 
mended Feb. 8 to a Senate- Judiciary sub- 
committee. 

This recommendation was made to the 
committee, which is considering the Black |, 
30-hour week bill (S. 5267), by W. J. 
Lauck, Washington, D. C., independent 
economist, representing the National Citi- 
| zens’ League for Economic Recovery, as 
he approved the Black bill but added that 
it alone would not bring the Nation out 
of the existing economic depression. 

Financial Control 

Emphasizing the “concentration of con- 
trol of muney and credit” among large 
banking houses in New York City and as- 
serting that these institutions constitute 


: a “financial hierarchy which determines 
Grain is Recorded | the policies” of the basic industries of the 
Although before 1914, less than 9 per Nation, Mr. Lauck contended that such 


cent of the foreign trade of the United | 
States was carried in American ships last 
year the percentage amounted to 35 per 
cent. Shipping in 1931, the latest year for 
which figures are available, ‘earned $187,- 
000,000 in freight carrying and spent about 
$141,000,000 in this country for various 
costs of operation. 

During the fiscal years 1930-32 there was 
an annual average of 285,000 gross tons of 
new ship-building. It is estimated that 
this meant an employment of nearly 25,- 
000 workmen. 

The number of men on American owned 
ships last year totaled almost 95,000, ex- 
clusive of many thousands on harbor and 
river craft. 

Unofficial figures taken from Lloyd’s 
Register of shipping give the following 
data regarding world shipbuilding 

World Shipbuilding Declined 


World shipbuilding declined 15 per cent! 
during the last quarter compared with 
901,000 at the beginning. 

Reductions in work were proportionately 
larger in the United States and in Italy, 
than in the other countries, amounting to 
more than 50 per cent. Exceptions to 
the general trend took place in Japan and 
in’Spain where there were gains of about 
50 per cent. 

At the end of 1931, the werld’s shipyards 
had almost twice as much tonnage under 
way as at the end of 1932. 


activities must be “subordinated to demo- 
cratic institutions.” 

The bill was also supported by Frederic 
Brenckman, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the National Grange, who pointed 
out that a restoring of purchasing power 
among industrial workers under the pro- 
posed legislation would help to bring 
back farm prices. 

Validity Questioned 

L. V. Painter, Alexandria, Va., chemical 
engineer and farmer, questioned the con- 
stitutionality of the bill, described it as 
“utterly contrary to all laws,” and declared 
that it would result in further increases 
in production costs and-would boost prices 
lo industrial workers and farmers. 

“Control of trade and industry,” Mr. 
Lauck declared in a statement filed with 
the Committee, “is immediately necessary 
in the sense inat competition must be 
subordinated to the public interest, profits 
for a'few must be transmuted into pros- 
perity for all, and the economic security 
and well being of all must be guaranteed. 


Price Stabilization 


“This is desirable not only from the 
standpoint of industrial and democratic 
idealism, but, absolutely imperative for 
the additional reason that without such 
changes modern industry or capitalism 
cannot permanently function in its own 
or the public interest.” 

Mr. Lauck recommended creation of 
Stabilization or price and production con- 
trol boards operating under the advice of 
an Economic Council, these agencies to 
be composed of representatives of all 
branches of business, 


’ 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission made” d finance and organ- 
public Feb. 8 the following applications /2¢¢ labor. He urged permanent crea- 
received: tion of separate agencies for each of the 


natural resource industries, such as bitu- 
minous coal, oil and lumber, with the 
Davis-Kelly coai bill as a model. 


Broadcasting applications: 

WGY, General Electric Co., Schenectary, N. 
Y.. determine operating power by direct an- 
tenna measurement 


Portland Maine Publishing Co., Portland, . Working Hour Laws 
Me., construction permit for new station to ne ‘emergency stabilization agency or 
use 1,340 ke., 500 w., unlimited hours.; trans- 
mitter location, Falmouth, Me board for control of prices and produc- 
WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., con-| tion among manufacturing industries 


struction permit to change transmitter loca- 
tion locally, exact location to be determined, 
install new transmitter and make other equip- 
ment changes 


would be sufficient, he said, with separate 
boards to be created for each basic in- 
dustry under the central agency. 


William L. Slade, Hamilton, Ohio, construc- Favoring a licensing of all undertakings, 
tion permit for new station to use 1,420 ke..| Mr, ‘ 
100 w., unlimited hours; resubmitted and su a advocated as conditions for 
amended to request 1,370 ke.; facilities of SUCh licenses a mandatory 30-hour week 
WHBD. Mt. Orab, Ohio ; or 6-hour day, right of employes to or- 
; Cc. C. Crawford. sea nonville, La., ee ganize and bargain collectively, and rates 
sion permit for new station to use 1,37 KC., » Gleam - . ” 
50 w., specified hours; facilities of KWEA, of Day just and reasonable” to be ad- 
Shreveport, La., in quota units vanced “in accordance with the produc- 
WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, tive accomplishments of the working 
Icwa, determine operating power by direct forces.” 


antenna measurement 
Herbert H. Fette, Meriden, Minn., construc- 


Centralized Credit 
tion permit for new station to use 1,210 kc., 


Discussing centralization of money and 


10 w., daytime, four hours daily ; 
KGU, Marion A. Mulrony and Advertiser Credit control, Mr. Lauck said 1 per cent 
Publishing Co., Honolulu, T. H., consent to|of the banks controlled 50 per cent of the 


voluntary assignment of license to Advertiser 
Publishing Company, Ltd 
* KPJM, Scott & Sturm 
sent to voluntary 


M. B. Scott and 


total resources. As he continued his testi- 
mony, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Committee chairman, asked if he was not 
supporting the contention of a previous 
witness that the railroads and other groups 
were controlled by financial interests. 
Responding affirmatively, the witness 
declared that a railroad president “is 
nothing more than an agent of banking 


con- 
to 


Ariz 
license 


Prescott, 
assignment of 
Frank Wilburn 
KTAB, Associated Broadcasters, Inc 
Francisco, Calif.. modification of license 
move Main Studio to Oakland, Calif 

+ + + 


The following applications for 
of license have been received: 


San 


to 


renewal 


KFWB, Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corp., interests and carries out their wishes and 
Hollywood, Calif., 950 ke., 1 kw., unlimited policies.’ He added that the “financial 
KTMR Radio Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 570 ; Pett. . 
eee eee Meni tee “ aon * domination of these institutions goes be- 
KTAB, Associated Broadcasters, Inc., San yond financial control and dominates the 
Francisco, Calif., 560 ke., 1 kw., unlimited railroads.” 
KTM, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., © Los b 
Angeles, Calif., 780 kce.. 500 w., 1 kw., local Control of Industry 
emmess, shares with KEL. . “ Asked by Senator Black (Dem.), of 
» x ensacola roadcasting Co., ensa- . c » oe ay 
teS Than er Ah wr sanlimiten: Alabama, if this was not true of otha 
WJAX, City of Jacksonville, Fla., 900 kc., 1 Industries, Mr. Lauck replied that it was 
kw., unlimited. “true of steel, coal and all the basic in- 
WOAX, Inc., Trenton, N. J., 1,280 ke., 500 dustries.” 
w., shares WCAM, WCAP ; “9 : : : 
WQAM, Miami Broadcasting Co., Miami, He maintained that the “banking in- 
Fla., 560 kc., 1 kw., unlimited. terests caused the depression, misguided 
pee aoe Svesing News Assn. Inc., Detroit, those in control of money and credit 
ich., KC., CW nilmi . , 
ce rae se They said we must deflate wages, must 
deflate prices, when the more enlightened 
The following applications for renewal | jeagers could see that they were inviting 
of license have been resubmitted: tragedy.” 
WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., 580 kc., 250 - 
w.:; 500 w. local sunset: shares WSAZ Mr. Brenckman described the Black 


WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, N. bill as “a step in the right direction.” He 


es WEBCO.” 500 w.; shares WCGU, WFOX, said that only mandatory provisions could 
KSFD. Airfan Radio Corp., Ltd., San Diego,| ring about readjustment in industry 
Calif.. 600 kc., 1 kw., unlimited. which is absolutely necessary to carry on.” 
WGBR, Evansville on the Air, Inc.. Evans-| Some employers, he added, would shorten 

yille, Ind., 630 ke., 500 w.; shares WOS, KFRU peices : ; 
hight = A alg Allg aren WOR, EPR | the work day while others would not. The 
s © 4+ movement “must be nation wide to be 


Applications (other than broadcasting): effective,” he continued, 


New York State Conservation Dept., portable, 


“and thieére is 
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WEEKLY INDICATOR OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Busjhess Indicators” are issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Dorhestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from re- 
liable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
@ comparison for the same period, 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly. Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


eae COAL PROCNICTION ” 


FREIGHT CAR LORS 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period ' 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925, 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the‘average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Feb. 4 where available. (Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Chart Legends: 1931 oor ay rene 1932 
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Are Given Approval by the Shipping Board 


The 


Feb. 8 made public approval of agree-| 


ments 


section 15°of the Shipping Act of 1916, 


as foll 


Atlanti 
and 


_ 2161—Quaker 
rangement covers. 


United 


of Quaker 


Indies, 
Line v 


through shipments from United States At- 
lantic Coast loading ports of Luckenbach to 
ports of call of the on-carrying line in New 
Zealand and Australia, with transhipment at 
San Francisco or Low Angeles Harbor. Agree- | 
ment No. 2216 is to cancel and supersede 
| Agreement No. 1603, approved by the Board| 
Aug. 19, 1931. 


Gulf to United Kingdom: 
2218—Leyland Line, Harrison Line, and 
Dixie U. K. Line: The purpose of this agree- 


ment is to apportion sailings and pool the 
earnings on traffic from designated Gulf ports 
of the United States to designated United 


United States Shipping Board on 
filed with it in compliance with 
OWS: 


c Coast to Dutch East Indies, 
India: 


Straits 


Line with Silver Line: Ar- 
through shipments from 
States Atlantic Coast ports of loading 
Line to ports in the Dutch East 
Straits, and India served by the Silver 
essels employed in the Silver-Java Pa- 


cific Line, with transhipment at Los Angeles Kingdom ports. The agreement covers all 
Harbor or San Francisco. Transhipment ex-| eastbound freight traffic except grain, soya 
pense is to be assumed by the lines. beans, bulk sulphur, mails, and passenger | 
Atlantic Coast to New %gealand and Australia: Peli gabe _ carages of Srein.. 909m yeas. | 
. » coke, os 2, s r so 

2214—Luckenbach Steamship Company with excented.” phosphate, and sulphur are a 


the Oc 


and Oriental Navigation Company: 


eanic Steamship Company and Oceanic “Regulation of traffic matters and the adop- 


tion of proper policies are to be handled by 


2216—Luckenbach Steamship Company with|a committee composed of a _ representative 
Transatlantic Steamship Company: of each line, all action to be by unanimous 
Each of these agreements provides for} vote. Concessions to consignees or shippers | 
— in respect to charges in connection with 
Ae a and unloading cargo are PrOhibiee. 
’ : * Neos so ;and special concessions or references to 
Change in Air Mail Laws shippers or consignees are nae to be per-| 
> mitted, except as unanimously agreed upon 
Is Proposed by Mr. Kelly by the committee; action violative of the 

d ? 


regulatory provisions of the Shipping Act be- 
ing specifically prohibited. 


{Continued from Page 3.] for the appointment of a 


committee com- 


, »rtificates ° fore July 1,} Posed of representatives of the lines in Liver- 
oe certificates on or befor h : d pool for handling matters developing in the 
1934, to pay, in addition to the fixed | United Kingdom in connection with the traf- 
pound-mile rate, an amount to be deter-| fic covered by the agreement. Parties agree 
Fi s epar ont’s ex-, 2Ot to become interested, directly or indi- 
mined iby om Ciies Deperses t a rectly, in any competition between the ports 
amination of the carriers’ accounts and | covered py the agreement. 
to be based on difference between gross ; Tae agreement is to become effective Feb. 
aan 2s fr si ces expenses !. 1933, and is to continue in effect throug 
revenues from all a if and vee s. June 30, 1934. If notice of withdrawal has 
prorated on a mileage basis. These addi- not been given on the Ist of January, 1934, 
tional payments, nowever, are not to ex- oe agreement is to continue a er 
. , sant ver such f70m year to year, subject to six months 
ceed 25 cents per airplane mile o Mu notice of withdrawal. Disputes arising under 


route. 


terminate June 30, 1939. 
The Postmaster General is required to 


place 
direct 


bill also authorizes postal examinations of 


the a 


at a cost not to exceed $20,000 per annum. 


|mentals and remove the cause” of pres- 


ent c 
Poi 


wages have dropped in the aggregate in 
| the last three years by $48,000,000,000, Mr. 
Brenckman 
Black bill chiefly because these industrial 
workers are the chief purchases of farm 


Such additional payments would 


District of Columbia to Cuba: 


2219—Norfolk and Washington, D. C., Steam- 


all mail on scheduels to fly the most be 

. tw ints. The | Atrangement covers through 
route between any oper Washington, D. C., to Havana, Cuba, with 
transhipment at Norfolk. Norfolk and Wash- 
ington, D. C., Steamboat Company is to absorb 

} the cost of transfer at Norfolk. 

Between United States, Canada, and Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands, Dutch East Indies, 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, 
Africa, Madagascar, and Reunion: 

2223—-N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy ‘“‘Neder- 
land” with N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd: This 
agreement provides for joint service of the re- 
|spective lines under the trade name Pacific- 
Java-Bengal Line, Such joint service is to be 
operated between the 
States and Canada, 


shipments from 


ccounts of each air mail contractor 


onditions. 
nting out that industrial salaries and 


said he was supporting the 


United States Gulf ports, 


cther way than to make it mandatory.” . te |ancd the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, the 

new construction permit for 60,000 to 70,000 7 ao Toe ° 7 products. Dutch East Indies, the Straits Settlements, 
ke., 4.3 w.; general experimental. Flexibility Advocated “Before we work our way out of the/Ceyion, British Indian ports, ports in South 
nnn Ameen puways. Inc., menace - He advocated that the provisions of the | depression, the Government will have to|and East Africa, Madagascar, and Reunion. 
censes for increase in power from 12 to " » mada . ge ; = _ | The. Pacific-Java-Bengal Line in turn is to op- 

WwW. and use 333 kc. as direction finder fre- bili be made mare fle’ ble, vesting the au~| borrow $1,000,000,000 more to prevent ab erate a joint service in conjunction with Silver 
quency: aircraft stations. thority for flexibility In the Department | solute collapse all along the line, and it|Line, Lita. (the latter joint service. being 
++ + of Labor or other Governemnt agency. lis high time something is done to stop Pero as Silver-Java-Bengal Line) pursuant 


There were also.received 283 applications | | 
for amateur, station licenses. 
‘ 


* 


Instead of simply supplying -relief, the | this tendency and put things on a firm |‘? 
| Government should “get down to funda-/and solid foundation,” he declared. 


the provisions of agreement approved by | 
the Board Nov, 29, 1932 (Agreement No. 2128). 
The number of vessels to be used hy the Pa- 


cific-Java-Bengal Line service is to be deter- 


| notice in writing by one signatory to the other, | 
|or immediately by agreement of the parties. 


| Company, 


| Aug. 26, 1931. 


| quired of member lines of the Conference and 


Provision is made | 


the agreement are to be settled by arbitration. | 


boat Company with Munson Steamship Line: | 


British India, | 


West Coast of the United | 


mined jointly by the lines operating such | 
service and the earnings of the joint service 
are to be apportioned between them. The 
agreement may be terminated by six months’ 


}ment ap 


ved by the Board April 
| (623), Fe 


pre 
ports to United States Pacific ports, 
York. 


This agreement is to supersede Agreement No. 
1691,.approved by the Board Dec. 9, 1391. 
Gulf Ports to New Zealand and Australia: 
2227—Gulf Pacific Line with Union Steam | 
Ship Company of New Zealand, Ltd.: Covers 
through billing arrangement covering ship- | 
ments from United States Gulf ports of load- 
ing of Gulf Pacific Line to New Zealand and 
Australian ports of call of Union Steam Ship | 
with transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Cost of tran- 
shipment is to be assumed by the carriers. 
This agreement is to cancel and supersede 
Agreement No. 1594, approved by the Board 


United Fruit Company, 


pores and Furness Lines: 

Cancels an agreement approved 
Board March 11, 1931 (1442), 
triangular tours ‘from Néw York to 
across various South American ports 





vice versa. 
passengers on this tour. 

1474-C—Pacific Java 
Steamship Company, 
and Oriental 
Steamship Company, 
Steamship Company: 


Bengal 


Agreements Modified 


Pacific Westbound Conference—Prince Line, 

Ltd. (57-5-1): 

The memorandum of agreement records an 
agreement between member lines of the Pa- 
cific Westbound Conference and Prince Line, 
Ltd., whereby the latter carrier undertakes 
to observe the rates, rules, regulations and 
decisions of the Conference except that Prince 
Line is not to have a vote in the affairs of | 
the Conference, is not to be required to post | 
penalty deposit in the sum of $25,000 as re- 


and Tacoma 


and provides for the maintenance 


is not to share in the expense of maintain-. 
ing the Conference except as may be agreed | 
from time to time by the parties. In return | 
Prince Line is to be permitted to participate 
in contracts between Conference members 
and shippers and agrees to pay immediately 
upon demand damages for breach of the 
agreement of the Conference in accordance 
with the terms thereof, or, upon failure to do 
so, to appear in court and defend any suit 
commenced by member lines of the Confer- | 
ence to collect such damages The agree- 
ment may be terminated by .Prince Line or 
| by the member lines of the Conference upon 
90 days’ written notice. The agreement is to 
supersede, in so far as Prince Line’s partici- 
pation therein is concerned, agreement to 
observe rates, rules and regulations of the 
| Conference in return for the privilege of 
| participating in Conference carriers’ contracts 
with shippers between Prince Line and Bank 
Line and the member lines of the Conference 


[Continued from Page 5 
Daniel Starch & Staff? A. Yes, 


that time? 
Q. 


A. Yes, sir. 
I take it then that they do 
proval of Starch and Staff? 
in 1930 I instructed them to place 
vertising through Starch and 
to the newspaper 


advertising he is better equipped 
than we were and the fee was the 


agency. 
Q. Had you been paying the fee 


neously for the various properties. 


} How much have you spent with Starch for the association as well as for the operate 
approved by the Board April 22, 1931 (Con- Q. . 2 | ‘ 
ferenen Aittseuiant We. Oteh), and Staff since this arrangement was put into ung. omen f wallevs thes ik ne gw 
1261-1—Panama Pacific Line with Elder °"ec! early in : for outside clients. en. 
Dempster Lines and American West African) A. When we first put it into effect Daniel|  @. JIs all of this advertising, for which - 
Line: Starch and Staff placed the advertising direct | the local companies pay, and which is pre- 
1311-1—American West African Line and Elder with the newspapers and we paid no fee. We| pared by Starch signed with the names of the 
Dempster Lines with Luckenbach Steamship | paid the cost of cuts and matrices, the usual | jocal companies? A. Yes, sir. 
Company: advertising agency cost, but we discovered Q. Does the New England Association pay 
The purpose of these modifications is to| that in certain of the communities, after a| starch a fee for handling their advertising? 
| record Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., as a par-| very short time, the national advertising rate A. Oh, yes; if we have one. We only had 


ticipating carrier and as successor of Elder 
| Dempster & Company, Ltd., in agreements | 
covering through shipments from Pacific Coast | 
ports to Canary Islands and West African 
ports (1261), and from West African ports to 
Pacific Coast ports (1311), Each agreement } 
provides for transhipment at New York, | 
Caribbean 


the space direct and after that we 
the usual 
space value. 


Q. Does Starch 


and Company 


1469-1—The Atlantic & Steam | the text of these advertisements? |ing—I am not sure whether at the time we 
Navigation Company with Elder Dempster A. Oh, yes. We require them to prepare! ran our series of ads—we only run one series Ps 
tine é heen the it for us. —I am not sure whether Dr, Starch’'s organ- 
odifies an agreemen pen | @Q. Who first suggested to you that the ization was contracted direct for the space 
Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation on services of Starch and Company for this pur-| °F not, but in any event the fee was the 


pany and Elder Dempster & Company, 
covering through shipments of tobacco and 
saltpeter from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, Canary Islands, with 
| transhipment at New York. The purpose of 
this modification is to record Elder Dempster 
Lines, Ltd., as a participating carrier and as | 
successor of Elder Dempster & Company, Ltd., 
in this agreement. 
Agreements Canceled 
€23- -C—ider Dempster Lines, with Lucken- 


pose should be employed? 


}and we decided on Starch after 


Staff? 


SHIPPING 
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| pach Steamship Company: Cancels an agree- | 


10, 1932 (623- 1), covering through 
| shipments of cocoa beans from West African 


1442-C—Royal Netherlands Steamship Com- 
pany with Panama Mail Steamship Company, 
Panama Pacific Line, 
| Grace Line, Compania Sud Americana de Va- 


providing for 


dad and Barbados and return to New York or 
Cancellation of this agreement 
was requested because of the inability to book 


Line, . 
Klaveness Line, Oceanic | 
Navigation Company, 


The agreement which is 
canceled between the above-named companies 


| mum rates on copra from Menado, Gorontalo, 
| Ternate, and eens to Pacific Coast pone. 


Utility Positions Outlined 
In Associated Companies 
J 


sir, 
Q. Has that practice been followed since 


any advertising that does not have the ap- 
A. That perhaps is a little too little. 
Staff 


advertising now. 
obviousiy with a trained force in public utility | 


we paid him as we paid any other advertising 


vertising agency prior to that time? 
A. No; but we started campaigns simulta- 


was higher than the local company rate, 
we discontinued that practice and had the 
operating companies place the contract for 


agency fee of 15 per cent of the 


A. We first realized that we ought to have | 
|some centralized agency for proper efficiency | 


with some people in the management corpora- | 
tion as being the logical place to go for it.| 


Q. What is the business of Starch and) 


A. Advertising and research work. 
Q@. Do they perform a similar function 


AVIATION 













Farm Operations 


Curtailed by Cold 
During the Week 


‘Temperatures Ranging From 
| 20 to Less Than 30 De- 
grees Below Zero Noted 
In North Central Region 































































































The severely wintry conditions which 
| towards the end of the last week followed 
|the abnormal warm temperatures of Jan- 
|uary caused seasonal outside operations 
on farms, except in a few sections, to 


come largely to a standstill, according to 
the weekly weather and crop butiefin is- 
sued Feb. 8 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The bulletin follows in full text: 


Following, more: than a month of unusually 
settled weather, with abnormal warmth in 
central and eastern portions of the country, 
the week just closed brought a decided re- 
action to severely wintry conditions, with 
jrapid and abrupt changes in temperature. 
|Early in the week a_ well-developed “low” 
;moved from the central Rocky Mountain area 
| northeastward across the western Lake region, 
| attended by precipitation over practically all 
|sections from the Mississippi Valley eastwar 
}and followed by a sharp drop in Secaperare Pt 
The middle part of the week was character- 
| ized by great contrasts in temperatures in the 
| Northern States, and at the close a severely 
|cold wave had overspread the Northwest, with 
minimum ‘temperatures from 20 degrees to 
more than 30 degrees below zero in the north- 
ern Great Plains, and 10 degrees to 12 degrees 


| below as far south as northern Kansas and 
}central Iowa. 





Mean Temperatures 

The weekly mean temperatures ranged from 
| about normal to around 6 degrees above nor- 
mal east of the Mississippi River and over the 
west Gulf area. The abnormally cold weather 
the latter part of the week was overbalanced 
by the high temperatures the first part in most 
of these sections. The greatest plus depar- 
tures from normal occurred in the Northeast 
jand Gulf coast sections. In the northern 
|Great Plains and rather generally from the 
Rocky Mountains westward, the period was 
| decidedly cold, the latter part being extremely 
|SO. In these sections the weekly mean tem- 
peratures ranged from about 6 degrees to 16 
degrees or 18 degrees below normal, the great- 
est minus departures obtaining in the central 
Rocky Mountain area and Great Basin. The 
far Northwest and the Pacific coast districts 
had more moderate temperatures, with the av- 
| erage deficiencies mostly 1 degree to 2 degrees, 
In the East, freezing temperatures were re- 
|ported from first-order stations as far south 
jas Thomasville, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala. In 
the Ohio Valley, minimum temperatures 
| Tanged from 2 degrees to 10 degrees above zero. 
| Over the western half of the country, except 
the extreme south and the extreme west, 
subzero temperatures were general, extending 
as far south as Oklahoma, 2 degrees below, and 
Amarillo, Tex., 6 degrees below. 

On the morning of the 7th nearly one-half 
of the entire United States was experiencing 
temperatures below zero. The lowest reported 
from a first-order station was -36 degrees at 
Miles City, Mont., and Bismarck, N. Dak., but 
many cooperative stations had lower tempera- 
| tures. At Moran, Wyo., a reading of 55 degrees 
| below zero was reported. 


Precipitation for Week 


Precipitation was fairly heavy along the 
Guif coast, and moderate amounts occurred 
jin most other sections east of the Mississippi 
River. Beneficial falls were experienced in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley, but the weekly 
totals were generally light to moderate in the 
north-central area, the Great Plains, and in 
more western districts. Practically no precipi- 
{tation occurred over a large area of the 
| Southwest. 

Except in a few sections, seasonal outside 
operations on farms are now largely at a 
standstill, In the warmer southern States, 
the soil in many fields continues too wet to 
plow, and this is the case also in much of 
the Ohio Valley and middle Atlantic area. 
A little plowing was accomplished in drier 
sections of the South, but a good many 
places report seasonal work backward. Most 
of the week was favorable for growth of 
Winter crops in the more southern States, 
and, at the close, no widespread frost damage 
had yet occurred, though some scattered frost 
was reported as far south as northern Florida, 
Many fruit buds and blooms in southern 
sections are in precarious condition in case 
| of a hard freeze. 


Livestock Conditions 


The severe cold in most of the West and 
the Northwest is especially hard on livestock, 
and heavy feeding is general, with some re 
ports of losses. At the close of the week th, 
cold wave had overspread much of the Whe; 
| Belt, and snow covering was mostly scanty, 
| though snow was still falling in considerable 
sections. High winds were again detrimental 
in the dry western portions of the belt, and 
wheat shows further deterioration. In the 
far Northwest, snow early in the week was 
decidedly favorable for Winter grains, but 
in California the continued cool weather re- 
tarded plant growth. Seasonal work is back- 
| ward in most Pacific sections. 

Small Grains.—Winter cereals made good 
progress during the week, with condition 
good to excellent, from the central and east 
Gulf States northeastward. In the Ohio Val- 
ley the weather was slightly detrimental for 
Winter wheat, with more widespread reports 
of unfavorable freezing and thawing. In 
Texas Winter grains are improved and are 
generally in good condition, but in Oklahoma 
they are poor to only fair, with no improve- 
ment and some damage by soil blowing. In 
the western third of Kansas wheat continues 
to deteriorate due to high winds and dust 
storms, but in the eastern part it greened up 
somewhat, with much showing above ground, 


Wheat Belt Coverage 


The severe cold wave which overspread the 
western half of the Wheat Belt at the close 
of the week brought subzero temperatures on 
the morning of the 7th to central Oklahoma 
and northwestern Texas. In Missouri and 
locally in eastern Kansas snow preceded the 
cold weather, while to the eastward snow was 
falling at the close of the week, with reports 
of an ample cover in the western Ohio Val- 
ley. From the western Lake region westward 
the snow cover is variable, with ample pro- 
tection only in parts. 

From the central Rocky Mountain regi 
northwestward, most wheat is fairly well bmp 4 
tected, especially in the Pacific Northwest; 
| cold weather retarded growth in California. 

Feeding of Livestock 

Miscellaneous.—The severe wintry condi- 
tions which overspread the Northwest at the 
close of the week necessitated widespread 
yard feeding of livestock, with much suffer- 
ing and some shrinkage. Heavier feeding 
was necessary in the central Rocky Mountain 
region and the eastern Great Basin, with 
further shrinkage, while snow covered range 
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caused suffering in the Southwest. The 
| weather was more favorable in the Pacific 
States, with livestock doing well on valley 








ranges in California. 

At the close of the week Winter truck was 
doing well in most of the South, with Spring 
gardens being started in many places. Much 
needed rains in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas were very beneficial to truck. The 
cold wave had not penetrated to Winter 
trucking sections on the morning of ‘the 7th, 
Fruit buds continue to develop prematurely 
as far north as southern Missouri and North 
Carolina, with considerable apprehension as 
} to possible damage from cold weather. In 
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| Florida much citrus fruit is still on the trees, 
bloom, 
largely 








with considerable new growth and 
while in California the weather was 
favorable, 











to an ad- 









































































































































so 





one series of advertisements that we have 
}ever run, and we paid them a fee for that, 
| of course. 
paid them! @Q. “Were those fees that were paid to 
| Starch for that service stood proportionately 
| by the operating companies in a group? 

A. Yes, sir. The expense of the advertis- 
























































pass upon | 
























































same thing, so the answer would be yes, 
would be distributed pro rata. 

Q. Was Dr. Starch at some time a trustee 
|e, the New England Gas & Electric Associ- 
ation? 


A. Yes, sir. I stated that he had been. 


Further excerpts from transcript of 
testimony will be printed in the issue 
of Feb. 10. 


it 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Credit Given by Home Loan System 


Is Said to Total 


Benefit to Construction Industry Outlined by 
Member of Board at Meeting of Brick 


Manufacturers Association 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


that the receipts of the home financing 
institutions fell off sharply, for these | 


s 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1933—@he Gnited States Baily— vearvy inDEX PAGE2141 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED’ HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StaTEs DAILY 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Feb. 6. Made Public Feb. 8, 19333 =" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Nearly 75 Million 


» $834,584.44 


6,173,075.52 
591,762.29 
1,545,390.34 


$9,144,812.59 
on 104,960.00 
432,821,892.71 


$442,071 665.30 
Expenditures 


General expenditures ..... eeee $15,422,230.83 
Interest on public debt .. 457,782.96 
Refunds of receipts .... 88,264.59 
Panama Canal 6,749.32 
All other 2,714,479.23 


reve- 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


| 


readily know how to proceed. The pros- 
pective home owner or the present home 


Executive Power 
For Reorganizing 
Bureaus Is Voted 


Senate Writes Provision in 
Treasury-Post Office Bill 


As One Phase of General 
Economy Program 





STATE 


Defaulted Foreign Securities — 
‘In Dollar Issues Are Shown 


Tabulation by Commerve Department Lists 


Bonds of Various Governmental Units 


A tabulation of the dollar bonds of for- 
eign governments, provinces and mu- 
nicipalities upon which the interest serv- 
ice recently has been defaulted, has been 
compiled by the Finance and Investment 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The tabulation, which gives information 


contractual provisions of funds for future 
|payment but no default on the payment 
to bondholders of interest actually due 
them has actually occurred. 

The tabulation does not show particu- 
lars qualifying certain of the defaults, it 
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Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


Developments in Business 
And Industry Reviewed 
In Reports Received by 
Commerce Department 


was pointed out, such as partial yment | 
people could no longer save as they could|owner may go to a member institution, p te 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


before, nor could all of them pay the in-| where he may state his problems and find | 
terest and reduce the principal as they} out what steps would be taken. The mem- | 


$18,689,506.93 | As to the 10 major executiye departments, 


Public debt expenditures 751,252.50 


had planned. This automaticlly reduced | 
the receipts of the home financing agen- | 
cies to the point where they could not if | 
they would serve the community effec- | 
tually. There was no new money avail-| 
able to help out those whose mortgages 
were due and were asked to curtail the| 
loan, nor was_such money to be had for 
refinancing or for remodeling or repair-| 
ing. Foreclosures were common and the | 
values placed upon real estate declined) 
with each succeeding sale. 

Building gnd loan associations, savings | 
banks and’ insurance companies are} 
eligible to join the system. There are in 
all about 15,000 local home financing 
institutions widely scattered throughout | 
the United States. These are what may} 
be termed “retail outlets.” They make 
or hold in all probably more than $15,000,- 
000,000 in home mortgages. During the! 
last few years, many of these have not 
been in a position to function normally. | 
The needs of the local community could 
not be met for the lack of income pre- 
vented their functioning as going con-| 
cerns, They frequently took on the | 
character of slgwly liquidating institu-| 
tions and the results were disastrous to 
many communities. | Personally, I see no} 
reason why these institutions, such as) 
building and loan associations, should not | 
be able to borrow on sound morigages and | 
in this way be able to serve the people| 
whose financial status permits. 


Sources of Capital 


Of Home Loan System 


The capital of the home loan bank sys- 
tem was fixed at $134,000,000. In the be-| 
ginning the bulk of this capital is fur- 
nished to the Government through the} 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and | 
the balance by the members who subscribe 
for stock. Later, as the stock subscrip- 
tion increases, the Government’s invest- 
ment is to be withdrawn and finally the 
system will be controlled by member in- 
stitutions. 

The Federal Board, consisting of five 
members, was responsible for setting up 
and organizing the district banks. The 
board divided the country into 12 bank 
districts and named a city in each district 
where the banks were to be located. The} 
capital of the 12 banks ranges from $6,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 each. In some of 
the districts where the State laws per- 
mitted building and loan associations to | 
buy stock in the new system, the lines of | 
credit already: granted to subscribing | 
members equals. the capital of the district 
bank. As soon as this line of credit is 
taken up, further credit may be made} 
available through the sale of bonds. | 





lf the law creating the Home Loan)}legislation which will permit: the home | 


Bank System had provided only for the | 
lending of the capital of the bank, it would 
have done but little good, for the borrow- | 
ings of building and loan associations | 
from others on home mortgages and their | 
notes are far in excess of that amount. | 
If all of the $134,000,000 were used to pay 
the debts of member institutions, the re-| 
suits would be little more than substituting | 
the Home Loan Bank for, the present | 
mortgagees. The strength of the system | 
depends upon the issuance of bonds which } 
will permit expansjon to a point in excess) 
of $1,500,000,000. 


ADistribution of Funds 


Through System Banks 

The funds obtained -by the Federal 
Home Loan Banking System are distrib- 
uted through its members which are build- 
ing and loan associations, savings banks 
and insurance companies. The Act limits 
the members to such institutions. These 
institutions make advances to home own- 
ers and it is not intended that this 
money shall be used solely for liquidating 
the debts of the institutions or for hoard- 
ing 


| 
| 
| 


It is clearly the understanding when | 


loans are made that the institution will 
reloan a large part to home owners. An 
order of preference has been indicated by 
the Board. 2 

Member institutions ‘and nonmember 
borrowers are supposed (1) to make mort- 
gage loans for repairs, remodeling ana 
other activities tending to furnish em- 
ployment to labor; (2) to assist borrowers 
in paying taxes or facilitating the pay- 
ment of real estate taxes and interest 
for the borrower; (3) to make new mort- 
gage loans; (4) to make mortgage loans 
in cases where the mortgagees are pressed 
for payment by present holders of mort- 
gages; and (5) loans for the purpose of 
Paying withdrawals, maturities and exist- 
ing debts. 

It will be noted that one of the first 
Objectives is the employment - of labor, 
which will help to stimulate business. 
The system would fail in its purpose 11 | 
its sole objective was to loan to institu-| 
tions in order that they might liquidate | 
their debts to other institutions. It would 
simply mean that the mortgages would be 
held by other parties than those now 
holding them. In the preferences set 
down by the Board, it will mean some 
remodeling and repairing, some new con- | 
struction, payment of taxes and the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary foreclosures. 

It must be quite evident to all that it) 
would be impossible for the Federal Home | 
Loan banks to relieve all home owners 
who are in difficulty. There are those who 
bought unwisely or whose equities have 
been completely wiped out by the de- 
pression or who cannot look forward to a 
resumption of their capacity to pay. These | 
unfortunately, will be beyond help of the 
Federal Home Loan banks. 

Since the banks must be operated on a/ 
sound and economic basis, loans must be | 
adequately protected; otherwise, it would 
be impossible to float hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of bonds, through 
which funds can be obtained to extend fur- 
ther credit to the home owners. If the in- | 
stitutions admitted to membership were | 
insolvent and the mortgages they put up! 
as collateral were in excess of present 
values, it would be impossiblé to sell bonds | 
based on such institutions and such col- | 
lateral to the public. 

The banks would then be limited largely | 
to the present capital, which would be but | 
a drop TA the bucket and would fail to| 
carry out the wishes of its sponsors. Mem- | 
bers of this system can no more loan to| 





} 
| 





all comers than you can sell to all willing | 
to buy on credit. Such a policy would | 
break the banking system as well as the 
brick manufacturer. 

The home owner who is already a mem- | 
ber of one of the eligible institutions will 


‘| home owne: in carrying his property. 


}it would not only preserve our assets in 


\labor for thousands of people who are 


|plumbing and 


| structures that have served their purpose, | 


| place the buildings that should be con-| 


| 1,000,000 and over 


| 10,000 to 24,999 


Reconstruction Finance 
poration 
Balance today 


ber institution may be able to make him} Cor- 


@ small loan or recast his mortgage in 
case the loan is not unreasonable as re- | 
gards present values. 

So many building and loan associations 
have been on notice that no matter how 
worthy the case might be, the institution 
was not in a position to take care of the 
customer, bi:t with sound mortgages avail- | 
able as collateral, it may borrow money| wNew york, Feb. 8—The Federal Reserve 
from the Federal Home Loan bank and | Bank of New York today certified to the Sec- 
in this way be able to meet the needs | etary of the Tréasury the following: 

Austria (schilling) 
of the people locally. _ | Belgium (belga) 

We are all interested to know how this; Buigaria (lev) 
will affect the owners of small homes.| Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Many of the institutions which have been | Seesaue’ theona’ 
admitted to membership show pratcjcally| Finiand (markka) 
all of the mortgages held to be on Small! France (franc) 
homes and in many cases the average p tach eye f (reichsmark) 

ae - : yreece (drachma) 
amount of tiie mortgage is not more than Hungary (pengo) 
$2,000. With more ready cash, the insti- 
tutions will often be able to help the 
In| 


Italy (1UPM) ....ceeesccece ove 
other instances, he will be able to main- 


7,267,144.80 
415,363,761.07 


$442,071 ,665.30 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Feb. 8, 1933 


13.9690 
13.9103 
-7200 
2.9612 
+ 15.2684 
+--+ 342.6541 
1.4841 
3.9035 
23.7696 
-5616 
17.4250 
5.1150 
40.1882 
17.5169 
11.1950 
3.0870 
5962 
8.2025 
18.3642 
19.2946 
1.3625 
21.8125 
28.0625 
19.8437 
19.7916 
25.8725 


the way of homes, but it would provide | 


and legal divisions to pass on eligible 
members. 

The Federal Board has also created 
legal and examining divisions and more 


| Netherlands (fiorin) 
| Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
j i y j j ion: | Rumania (leu) 
tain his property in a liveable condition; | Spain (peaeta) 
others will be able to remodel and repair, sweden (krona) 
their homes. Switzerland (franc) 
B Oo li 1 > See 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....... eve 
mar ut ra China eee dees) 
, China (Mexican dollar 
To Bui sitiied ™ ustry ' China (Yuan dollar) 
In some cases, they may be able to ac-| ~ (rupee) 
quire an existing home or build a new) Zapan a ins oe 
one. If such activity could be increased,| Garuda (dollar) 2.2... nee oa 0937 
Cuba (peso) ++. 100.0018 
Mexico (peso, Silver) ....sseeeeeeees+ 28.2500 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 58.5835 
| Brazil (milreis) 7.6350 
now unemployed and would have a ten-{ Chile (peso) ann 
dency to increase the business of many| Uruguay (peso) ... ° 
; ; 30) ee ‘ .2400 
industries. There is no single industry picenecing (peso) eee mae 
whose activity has a more farereaching| New Zealand esaocenasdcas SEITE 
effect than that of construction. Bere we shosneeees --> ie 
The building of a small house will call) aemaale : cheba ats ed 
for material from many States of the : 
Union. It not only involves the materials 
and their manufacture, but their trans- 
portation as well. It also increases the 
market for equipment, heating, lighting.| than 500 institutions have been admitted 
= refrigeration. It alsO/into membership. Lines of credit -have 
means additional activity in our furniture been granted to these institutions in the 
establishments and’ the makers and neighborhood of $75,000,000. Those ad- 
vendors of draperies and furnishings. |mitted to membership are in a position 
In every community there are old! 





|/to borrow money and a number have al- 
ready borrowed from the district banks 
and are making loans locally. Since mort- 
gages are put up as collateral, it neces- 


and which should be replaced. To re- 
demend as unfit would of itself at least) 
enable many producers and vendors of, 
building materials to meet their operat- 
ing expenses. When the Home Loan} 
Banks are in full operation, the effects will ce 
undoubtedly be revealed in greater busi- | ne collateral. 
Results of Sound 


ness activity. 
Use of Advances 


prepare such mortgages for submission to 
the district banks and for the banks to 


Within a few weeks, I believe a num- 
ber of States will have passed enabling 


financing institutions of their States to 
participate in this system. It will en- 
able them to borow money and start the 
wheels of industry, but until the States 
act, it is impossible for the people of those | 
States to get the benefits of the system) 
set up and of course until money Starts | 
to move intd the hands of the home) 
owners of such States, it is difficult for 
the layman to appreciate the work of the 
home loan banks. 


Need of Changes 


In Mortgage Situation 


Our economic business and financial! 
instrumentalities set up by legislative en- 
actment are servely tested during depres- 
sions. They may be excellent fair weather 
instruments but striking weaknesses may | 
be revealed when tested in the crucible 
| of a depression. There was nothing in our 
| national machinery set-up to take care 
;of home mortgages adequately. In fact, 
there was no provision made for long time 
|paper such as mortgages, as the business acied it was impossible for them to join 
man had in the Federal Reserve system | the system and make the maximum use 
for short time paper. The Federal Farm | of their borrowing power. They could only 
| Loan System had been set up in the in-' participate as nonmember borrowers and 
| terests of the farmers of the country but | in some States they could not do that. 
| the mortgages of the urban home owner! Had all States had legislation to permit 
had no reservoir of credit. Recognizing home financing institutions to join the 


|this gap in our financing structure, the) system, I believe the lines of credit now 
Congress of the United States after di&- 


cussion and extended hearings, passed the | 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act in July 1932. ! 
The legislation was before Congress for 
more than seven months before its 
passage. On Aug. 9, 1932, the members of 


Practically all $tate Legislatures are 
the Home Loan Bank Board took oath of now.in session. Two States, California and 
| office, with Franklin W. Fort as chair-| 


| Kansas, passed the necessary legislation in 
man. 


‘ the last couple of weeks so that these 
| Tomorrow, the Home Loan Bank Board | two important States can now receive the 
will have been in existence exactly six 


’ benefits of the system. With the passage 
menths. During that period, it has di-|of the necessary legislation in several 
vided the United States into 12 districts; | other States, the system will be well er- 
determined the location of the district | ganized and well under way. The Federal 
banks; selected 132 board members, 11) Reserve Act was passed on Dec. 23, 1913, 
for each district. It has organized a spatt | 


/ j}and the firgt paper was discounted dur- 
in the Washington office. It has arranged jing the week beginning Nov. 16, 1914. 


for charters, notes, documents and forms| Those who organized the Federal Re- 


of many kinds for the use of the banks. | serve System did a sound and creditabl 
It has prescribed rules and regulations 


for conducting the business of the banks. 
The local bank directors have likewise | 
built up a staff and created examining Federal Home Loan Banking system. 


for the serious condition of the mortgage 
field. 


able to serve the home owner efficiently. 
If the institutions make use of the sys- 
tem, 
allow a further extension of credit. It will 


| munities where it is much needed. It will 
ake possible the securing of funds not 


people to borrow 
homes. 


to buy or build new 


;promptly? This question 
asked, especially in States where the 
laws do not permit the institutions to join 
the Federal Home Loan Bank system. In 
more than 20 States, the statutes do not 
permit buildtmg and loan associations, 
savings banks and insurance companies to 
buy stock and until legislation was en- 





the banks and that the Board would be 
ready for a bond issue at an early date to 
further extend credit to those who need 
it greatly. 


up such an institution. 


Three-fourths of Fe eval Loans to Banks 
Granted Cities Under 5,000 Population 


Seventy-one per cent of the banks and bering 3,962, received only 17.7 per cent 
trust companies to which loans were au- | of the dollar amount authorized, however, 
thorized by the Reconstruction Finance | the report shows. Of the borrowing banks 


} P P and trust companies, 101 or 1.8 per cent, 
Corporation during the period Feb. 2 tO| were located in cities of 1,000,000 or more 


Dec. 31, 1932, were located in towns of|pcpulation. They received 15.4 per cent 
less than 5,000 population, according to|cf the dollar amount authorized to be 
the quarterly report of the Corporation, advanced. These details are given in the 
recently made public. These banks, meme | sppemies table, taken from the report. 


~_ 





Number of borrowers and amount of loans authorized under section 5 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act (except railroads) Feb. 2, 1932-Dec. 31, 1932. 
Banks and Trust Companies: 

Population of cities and 
towns in which borrowers 
are located 

Under 5,000 

5,000 to 9,999 

10,000 to 24,999 .... 

25,000 to 49,999 

50,000 to 99,999 

100,000 to 199,999 ...ceceeeesrenece 
200,000 to 499,999 

500,000 to 999,999 


-~ Borrowers — 

Pct. of 
total 
71.0 


-—Authorizations——, 
Pct. of 


Number total 


3,962 
448 


Amount 

$168,350,477.95 
52,979,026.66 
82,372,833.29 
65,853.508.93 
121,477,825.92 
93,50¢,930.77 
50,204,358.10 
168,893,258.52 
146,221,779.95 


fa 


$949,858,000.09 
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Total, Section 5, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act (Except Railroads): 
Under 5,000 
5,000 to 9,999 


an 
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$179,375,521.14 

56 ,823,250,75 
104,192,429.60 

82,505,401.50 
150,305.255.99 
119,992,639.46 
133,534,323.16 
239,586,849.89 
219,954,079.95 


$1,286,2609,751.48 


25,000 to 49,999 

50,000 to 99,999 

100,000 to 199,999 

200,000 to 499,999 

500,000 to 999,999 

1,000,000 an@ OVEF ...ccvesccccserescscccsanccesins 


~ 


175 
6,705 
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ee 


100.0 
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Total .ccccccscccsevecvescsevccesccsecscescccece 


sarily takes time for the institutions to| 


satisfy themselves as to the soundness of | 


This has been a tremendous task and I 
belidve the Board would have been praised 
for its speed and diligence were it not 
It is our purpose to build up a 
sound financial institution that will be 
bonds may be issued which will 
permit mortgage money to flow into com- 


ONJy to pay taxes, remodel, repair and 
maintain existing homes, but it will enable 


Why did the banks not function more 
is frequently 


granted would equal the total capital of | 


jand that to reject them Congress must 
act affirmatively. 

| Consequently, the procedure will be 
\this: The President by executive order, 
makes the changes he deems advisable 
jand they will become operative in 60 days 
unless Congress passes a bill or joint 
resolution to the contrary. But Senator 
|Byrnes reminded the Senate the Presi- 
|dent’s approval is required on any bill 
/or joint resolution, and_if he should veto 
| the measure disapproving his own action, 
ja two-thirds vote would be required to 
| stop the changes which the President had 
j|made. A two-thirds vote is necessary to 
|override any veto. 


| Emergency Declared 
| 


Before finally approving the amend- 
| ment relating to powers of reorganization, 
the Senate inserted as a preamble a decla- 
|ration that a national emergency existed. 
|The amendment proposed. by Senator 
{Copeland (Dem.), of New York, tcllows 
jin full text: 

“The Congress hereby declares that a 
serious emergency exists by reason of the | 
general economic depression; that it is im- | 
|perative to reduce drastically all Govern- 
;ment expenses during such emergency; 
jand that such reduction may be accom- 
plished in great measure by proceeding 
immediately under the provisons of this 
| title.” 
| Vacancies Not to Be Filled 
| 





| In presenting that amendment, Senator 
Copeland explained he was doing so to 
make it more unlikely that provisions ot 
\the reorganization program would be de- 
|clared unconstitutional. By the declara- 
ition of an emergency, Senator Copeland. 
Said it would be made clear to any court 
ithat emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution were being 
utilized. 

Besides enactment of the reorganization 
program, the Senate voted to continue an 
order of the current year in which va- 
cancies in Government pay rolls nay not 
be filled, and it refused to repeal the pro- 
vision of the current year that prohibits 
married women from holding Government 
|posts when their husbands also are em- 
ployed by the Government. 

The Byrnes amendment as adopted by 


| Province of Styria 7% 


| City of Budapest 6% bonds 


| State 








|the Senate follows in full text: 


Title IV—Reorganization of Executive De- 
partments—Declaration of Standard. | 
SEC, 401. The Congress hereby declares that 

|@ serious emergency exists by reason of the 
general economic depression; that it is im- 
perative to reduce drastically all governmental | 
expenditures during such emergency; and 
that such reduction may be accomplished in 
great measure by proceeding immediately | 
under the provisions of this title. 

In order to further reduce expenditures and 
increase efficiency in government, the Pres- 
| ident- shall investigate the present organ!- 
zation of all executive and administrative 
agencies of the Government and shall deter- 
| mine what changes therein are necessary— 

(a) TO group, coordinate, and consolidate 

| executive and administrative agencies of the 

| Governmént, as nearly as may be, according 
to major purposes; 

(b) To reduce the number of such agencies 
by consolidating those having similer func- 
tions under a single head, and by abolishing 
saich agencies and/or such functions thereof 
as may not be necessary for the efficient con- 
duct of the Government; | 

(c) To eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort; and 

(d) To segregate regulatory agencies and 
functions from those of an administrative 
and executive character. 

> p> 

SEC. 402. When used in this title the term 
“executive agency’ means any commission, 
} independent establishment, board, bureau, 
| division, service, or office in the executive 
| branch of the Government and, except as pro- 
| vided in section 403, includes the executive 
departments. 

Aa ae 


| SEC. 403. Whenever the President, 
| investigation, shall find and so declare that 
| any regrouping, consolidation, transfer, or 
| abolition of any executive agency or agencies 
|} and/or the functions thereof is necessary to 
| accomplish the purpose provided in section 
| 401 of this title, he may by Executive order— 

(a) Transfer the whole or any part of any 





executive agency and/or the functions thereof | 


| to the jurisdiction and control of any other 

| executive agency; 

| (b) Consolidate the functions vested in any 
executive agency; or 

} (c) Abolish the whole or any part of any 

{executive agency and/or the 

| thereof; and 


| tions of any consolidated -activity or execu- 


| tive agency and the title, powers, and duties | 


| of its executive head; except that the Presi- 
| dent shall not have authority under this title 


| to abolish or transfer an executive depart- | 


| ment and/or all the functions thereof. 

SEC. 404. 
}any transfer, consolidation, or 
under the provisions of this title shall also 
make provision for the transfer or other dis- 
position of the records, property (including 
| Office equipment), personnel, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations affected by such 
| transfer, consolidation or elimination. 

-~ + + 

SEC. 405. (a) All orders, rules, regulations, 
permits, or other privileges made, issued, or 
granted by or in respect of any executive 
agency or function transferred or consolidated 
with any other executive agency or function 
under the provision of this title, and in effect 
at the time of the transfer or consolidation, 


| 


e| Shall continue in effect to the same extent 


as if such transfer or consolidation had not 


piece of work, but it required time to set| occurred, until modified, superseded, or re- 
In the same way, | pealed. 
it has required time to set up a sound} 


(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against the head 
|}of any executive agency or other officer of 
| the United States, in his official capacity or 
jin relation to the discharge of his official 
| duties, shall abate by reason of any transfer 
| of authority, power, and duties from one 
officer or executive agency of the Government 
to another under the provisions of this title, | 
but the court, on motion or supplemental | 
| petition filed at any time within 12 months 
j after such transfer takes effect, showing a 
necessity for a survival of such suit, action, 
or other proceeding to obtain a settlement of 
| the questions involved, may allow the same 
to be maintained by or against the head of 
the executive agency or other officer of the 
| United States to whom the authority, powers, 
}and duties are transferred. 

(c) All laws relating to any executive agency | 
or function transferred or consolidated with 
| any other executive agency or function under | 
the provisions of this. title, shall, in so far| 
as such laws are not inapplicable, remain in 
full force and effect, and shall be adminis- | 
| tered by the head of the executive agency | 
| to which the transfer is made or with which 
the consolidation is effected. 

’ o @.% 

SEC. 406. In the case of the elimination 
of any executive agency or function the 
President's order providing for such elimi-| 
nation shall make provision for winding up 
the affairs of the executive agency eliminated 
or the affairs of the executive agency with | 
respect to the functions eliminated, as the | 
case may be. | 

o > } 


SEC. 407. Whenever the President makes / 
|an Executive order under the provisions of | 
| this title such Executive order shall be sub- | 
mitted to the Congress while in session and 
shall not become effective until after the ex- | 
| piration of 60 calendar days after such trans- | 
| mission, unless Congress shall by law pro-| 


| vide for an earlier effective date of such Ex- | — 


| ecutive order or orders: Provided, That if Con- 
| gress shall adjourn before the expiration of | 
| 60 calendar days from the date of such trans- 
| mission such Executive order shall not be- 
come effective until after the expiration of 
60 calendar days from the opening day of the 
next succeeding regular ~ special session. 
a 


SEC. 408. The appropriations or porti 
of appropriations unexpended by reason 


“a 


é 


| City 
| City 


| City 


| City of Sao Paulo 8”; 


after | 


functions | 


(d) Designate and fix the name and func- | 


The President's order directing | 
elimination | 


| cost, pay 





| Fundamental 


as of Feb. 1, 1933, omits categories of de- 
fault, the Division explains, short of an 
actual default on an interest payment due 


bondholders. Thus it does not include 
loans on which sinking fund payments 
only are in default, interest payments 


continuing. More important, according to | 


the explanation, is the omission of several 
issues of bonds on which there has been 
announcement of important default in the 


Defaults in interest service on dollar bonds 
palities: 


Date 
issued 
May. 1926 
January, 1 
February, 
-» November, 


Austria— 


Province of Lower Austria 712%. 

City of Graz 8%......ccsesceee o* 

City of Vienna 6% 

Province of Upper Austria 7% 

Province of Upper Austria 612%.. 
Bulgaria— 

Bulgaria Stabilization Loan 712%...November, 
Greece— 

National Government 7° bonds.. 

National Government 6% bonds.. 


Hungary— 


++-June, 1927 


. December, 
.- January, 1 


Hungarian Consolidated Municipal- 
ity 7% loan 

Hungarian Consolidated Municipal 
742% loan 
Yugoslavia— 

Yugoslavia 8% Series A. 

Yugoslavia 7° Series B.... 


Argentina— 
Province of Buenos Aires 612%, 
Province of Santa Fe 7°, bonds.... 
City of CordoBa 7° bonds......... . 
City of Santa Fe 7°, bonds.......... April, 1927 
Province of Tucuman 7% bonds.... 
Bolivia— 
National Government 6% bonds 
National Government 8°, bond 
National Government 7°, bonds. 
National Government 7° bonds.. 


Brazil— 


July, 1925 


April, 1927 


March, 193 


June, 1917 


. September, 


National Government 8° bonds..... May & Aug., 1921. 


National Government 7% bonds 

National Government 612% bonds.. 
National Government 612% bonds... 
State 
State 


June, 1922 


of Ceara 8% bonds............ June, 1923 


of Minas Geraes 612% bonds. 
of Minas Geraes 612° bonds. 
of Parana 77% bonds April, 1928 
State of Pernambuco 7°, bonds 
State of Rio de Janeiro 612°, bonds. June, 1929 
State of Rio Grande do Sul 3% 
bonds November, 
State of Rio Grande do Sul 7‘. 
bonds 
State of Rio 
bonds 
State of Santa Catharina 8%, bond 
State of Sao Paulo 8°, bonds........ March, 192 
State of Sao Paulo 8°, bonds March, 192 
State of Sao Paulo 7% bonds 
State of Sao Paulo 6% bonds....... 


State 


. September, 
State 


-July, 1928 


of Porto Alegre 712% bonds... 
of Porto Alegre 7°, bonds 
of Rio de Janeiro 8% bonds... 
of Rio de Janeiro 6'2% bonds. 
City of Rio de Janeiro 6% bonds... 
Consolidated Munigipalities of Rio 
Grande do Sul 7% bonds 
bonds........ 
City of Sao Paulo 612% bonds 


. April, 1926 
City 
City 


. April, 1928 
June, 1927 


. February, 
June, 1927 


| City of Sao Paulo 6%.......... eeccce October, 1919 .... 


Chile— 
National Government 7%, 
National Government 6% 
National Government 6% 
National Government 6% 
National Government 6% 
National Government 6% 
National Government 6% 
Chilean Consolidated Municipalities 


bonds.. 
bonds 
bonds 
bonds 
bonds 
bonds.. 


.. November, 


February, 
September, 


April, 1930 


7%. MONGER. 040 ccccccccsccceses «++.. August, 1929 
January, 1928 .... 


City of Santiago 7% bonds 
City of Santiago 7% bonds 
Colombia— 
Department of Antioquia 7% 
Department of Antioquia 7% 
Department of Antioquia 7% 
Department of Antioquia 7% 
Department of Antioquia 7° 
Department of Antioquia 
Department of Antioquia 7 
Department of Cauca Val 
bonds 


. July, 1927 
s. November, 
is.June, 1928 
s.October, 

- April, 1926 


- Feb., 


ley 744% 


| Department of Cauca Valley 7% 


bonds 
Department of Cundi 1e% 
ee SR eee eee June, 1928 
Department of Santander 7% bonds. November. 
Department of. Tolima 7% bonds....: January, 1 


September, 


Department of Caldas 712% bonds..Mar. & Nov., 1926 10,000,000 
August, 1925 ..... 


City of 
City of 
City of 
City of 
City of 
City of 
City of 
City of 
City 
City of Medellin 612° bonds 
Costa Rica— 
National Government 7% bonds 
El Salvador— 
El Salvador 8°, Series A 
El Salvador 7% Series C 
Peru— 
National Government 7% bonds..... March, 192 
National Government 6% bonds..... December, 


Barranquilla 8°, 
Barranquilla 8°, 
Barranquilla 8% 
Barranquilla 8%,.... 
Barranquilla 8°-.... 
Bogota 8% bonds 
Bogota 612°, 

Cali 7% bonds........+++e0+- July, 


December, 


+++-July, 1927 


June, 1928 


December, 


1 yernment 6°, bonds..... October, 1928 .... 
National Gove © Mav 1927 


Province of Callao 712°, bonds 
City of Lima 612% bonds.........++- December, 


*Originally. 


May, 1927 ........ 
October, 1926 .... 


-June, 1922 ... 


-January, 1925 .... 
.February, 1927 ... 


-October, 1927 ... 


-June, 1922 .. 
. February, 1927 


-May & June, 1926 
October, 1927 .... 


of Maranhao 7‘, bonds....... October, 1928 .... 
-March, 1928 


January, 1927 .... 
. July, 1928 .. 
.June, 1922 . 
March, 1926 . 
of Porto Alegre 8°, bonds...... January, 1922 .... 
March, 1928 


- October, 1921 
.February, 1928 ... 


October, 1926 .... 


January, 1928 
-March, 1929 . 


1925-26.. 


-February, 1927 . 
28, Jan., 


Oct., '26, July, ‘27 


January, 1927 .... 
eooees- January, 1928 .... 


‘27, May, ° 
of Medellin 7% bonds....... e»-January, 1927 .... 


October, 1923 .... 
October, 1926 .... 


of interest made on or after the indicated 
date of default, the continued payment of 
interest by the debtor in its own currency 
into a bank in the debtor country, or the 
‘issuance of interest-bearing scrip in lieu 
of cash payment of interest. The amounts 
stated are the total amounts of the various 


amounts originally sold or now owned in 
| the United States. 
| The tabulation follows: 





of foreign governments, provinces and munici- 


Outstanding 


Amount Dec. 31, 


Date of 


dollar issues, and are not estimates of the | 


Recent developments in business and in- 
| dustry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the 
| Department of Commerce. The review is 
based on reports received in the Depart- 
jment from its trade commissioners 


Stationed in principal commerci 
Seen p ercial centers 


The 
Latin 
text: 


section reviewing conditions in 
American countries follows in full 


feed + >. +> 
-entral America.—The general commer 
dullness Prevailing in El Salvador during , 





of loan 
$5,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
30,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,500,000 


1931 
$3,537,600 
1,789,500 
2,362,600 
27,562,500 
4,046,000 
7,091,500 


default 
Aug. 1, 1932 
Dec. , 1932 
Nov. , 1932 
Nov. , 1932 
Dec. . 1932 
Dec. , 1932 


926 ..%. 
1925... 
1927... 


1928... 13,000,000 12,848,500 Nov. , 1932 


1924 .. 
928 .... 


11,000,000 
17,000,000 


10.361,000 
16,646,500 


, 1932 
» 1932 


May 
Aug. 


20,000,000 
6,000,000 
10,000,000 


19,119,000 
5,264,500 
8,347,500 


June 1982 
, 1932 


, 1933 


July 


Aevcccee Jan. 
+ 15,250,000 


. 15,250,000 
- 30,000,000 


30,000,000 


Nov. 
Nov. 


+ 1932 
, 1932 
0 11,675,000 
10,188,000 
4.669.500 
2,122,500 
2,122,500 


11,430,500 
7,714,000 
4,378,500 
1,794,000 
1,887,500 


Feb. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1933 
1932 
1932 
1932 


revert 


2,400,000 
+ 29,000,000 
- 14,000,000 
1928... 23,000,000 


1,296,000 
22,072,000 
13,364,000 
22,691.000 


1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 


April 
May 
Jan. 
Mar. 


orto 


50,000,000 
25,000,000 
60.000,000 
41,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,750,000 
8,500,000 
8,000,000 
4.860.000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 


10,000,000 
10,000,000 


+ 23,000,000 
. 5,000,000 
10,000,000 
« 15,000,000 
+ _ 7,500,000 
15,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,000,000 
2,250,000 
12,000,000 
30,000,000 
1,770,000 


4,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,900,000 
8,500,000 


31,352,500 
17,503,000 
56,108,000 
39,709,000 
1,980,000 
1,682,000 
8,132,000 
7,812,000 
4,642,000 
5,233,000 
5,961,000 


5,900,500 
9,713,000 


23,000,000 
4,704,800 
4,950,000 

14,719,000 
6,914,000 

14,698,000 
3,320,000 
3,890,000 
2,211,000 
8,055,000 

29,492,000 
1,770,000 


3,912,500 
3,158,500 
5,602,000 
5,535,000 


Dec, 
Dec. 
April 
April 
June 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
July 


April 
Nov. 


» 1931 
» 1931 
1932 
1932 
1931 
, 1932 
1932 


1929... 


1931 
1932 


, 1932 
1931 


pak en a at ptt et ptt 


1921... 


~~ 


Dec. 
*Aug. 
July 
July 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb 
Avril 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 


1925 
1932 
1932 
, 1932 
“1, 1932 
, 1931 
» 1932 
. 1932 
1932 
. 1931 
» 1931 


1931 
1931 
1931 


1 
3. 


1922 ... 


BN ee tt tt at et 


1922 .. 18,000,000 
42,500,000 
27,500,000 
16,000,000 
45,912,000 


9,845,000 


15,094,000 
40,116,000 
25,935,000 
15,577,000 
44,152,000 

9,790,000 
24,745,000 


14,684,000 
3,600,000 
2,175,000 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


1931 
1931 
1931 
» 1931 
, 1932 
» 1931 
» 1931 


1932 
1932 
, 1931 


1927 ... 
1928... 


Dt et et et 


15,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,200,000 


Mar. 
Jan. 
Nov. 


ere 


4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,350,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,500,000 


4,000,000 
4,500,000 
12,000,000 


2,000,000 
2,500,000 


3,716,000 
3,670,000 
4,121,000 
5,088,100 
5,042,600 
2,100,800 
4,940,500 


3,474,500 
3,865,000 


11,537,000 
1,791,000 
2,112,000 
8,591,000 

169,400 
292,300 
427,600 
448,000 
475,000 
4.749,000 
2,257,500 
2,408,000 
2,644,000 
8,378,000 


April 
April 
April 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 


Oct. 


, 1932 
» 1932 
. 1932 
1932 
1932 
. 1932 
, 1932 


» 1932 
1932 
» 1932 
. 1932 
» 1932 
» 1932 


29 


ee 


1928... June 
May 
April 
May 
July 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
April 
April 
May 
Dec 
Dec 


1928... 
928 ... 


500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
6,000,000 
2,700,000 
2,885,000 
3,000,000 
9,000,000 


1926 ... , 1932 
» 1932 
» 1932 
+ 1932 
1932 
1932 
1932 
+ 1931 
1931 


edt fet at a tt et ptt 


1926 .. 8,000,000 7,284,000 Nov. , 1932 


6,000,000 
10,500,000 


3,877,500 
9,008,100 


, 1933 
» 1932 


Wika acine 
1927 .. 


15,000,000 
50,000,000 
25,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 


14,357,500 
48,383,000 
24,469,500 
1,189,000 
2,887,000 


» 1931 
+ 1931 
» 1931 
» 1932 


1928 .. , 1932 








House Group Finds Fe 


deral Competition 


Threatens to Reduce Private Initiative 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


Arsenal, 13.77 per cent; Springfield Armory, 
16.15 per cent; Watertown Arsenal, 18.66 per 
cent; Watervliet Arsenal, 21.51 per cent; Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, 22.03 per cent. 

The term “overhead” in this connection, he 


stated, contained the items of interest on cap- | 


ital investment, depreciation, annual repairs, 
administrative cost, hypothetical insurance 
and allowances of officers and en- 
listed men actually engaged on production 
distinct from duties pertaining to supply and 
instruction, and a War Department admin- 
istrative cost of 3.50 per cent. 

As these items were considered as costs 
in connection with the work, which, General 
Price explained, were purely “theoretical,” and 
not practically used, the competitive disad- 
vantage of the private bidder under these 
conditions is apparent. Considerations of 
Government policy, entirely removed from 
questions of economy and efficiency, could only 
justify Government competition with busi- 
ness under financial conditions so disadvanta- 
geous to the taxpayer. 

Principles and Constructive 
Policies Advocated by Business Interests 


In addition to attacking Government de- 
partmental methods of competing with pri- 
vate business, and outlining the specific 
character and wide scope of Government com- 
petition, the natural industrial and trade 
organizations set forth in their statements 
their conception of the underlying principles 
and functions of Government in its rela- 
tion to business. 

The special committee of the National Asso- 
ciation’ of Manufacturers expressed, as fol- 


| lows, their conclusions and recommendations 


as to the policy which should control Federal 
agencies engaged in industrial operations: 

1. The Government ought not to engage 
either directly or through subsidies in the 
manufacture, production or purchase of com- 
modities or services for sale in competition 
with private enterprise. 

2. 
services for all-its uses from the commercial 
and industrial world. 

3. The Navy Yards are established to main- 
tain the armed fleets of the United States and 
are justified only while fulfilling that func- 
tion. The Federal Arsenals are equipped to 
produce war materials not generally produced 
commercially. They should not be employed 
to produce commercial or military articles; 


the operation of this title shall not be used the Government in accordance 


for any purpose, but shall be impounded and | 
returned to the Treasury. 

- ee | 

SEC. 409. The authority granted to the} 

President under section 403 shall terminate 

upon the expiration of two years after the 

date of enactment of this act, unless other- 
wise provided by Congress. a 
\ 


It ought to procure commodities and | 


manufactured by or obtainable 


in quantity 
from private industry. 


4. Government departments, while continu- | 


ing to engage in any act of production or 
service, should be required to establish and 
maintain a standard system of accounting 
containing the elements ordinarily recognized 
in all similar conditions of private operation. 

5. Other things equal, the Government 
should give the preference in purchasing com- 
modities and services to domestic producers. 

The principles which should constrain the 
Federal Government in its relation to busi- 
ness were formulated by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as follows: 

1. The Federal Government should not en- 


gage in any form of business or service except | 


for purposes limited to those clearly necessary 
in the proper administration of governmental 
functions which are pursuant te the provisions 
of the Constitution. 


II. If under any circumstances the Govern- 
ment engages in any form of activity in com- 
petition with private enterprise. or in substi- 
tution for private enterprise, it has an obli- 
gation to ascertain exactly and completeiy 
the true costs and make them promptly and 
readily available to all members of the public. 

Ill. Every Government agency engaged in 
activities in competition with private enter- 
prise, as well as every agency dealing with 
private enterprise, should be required to re- 
frain from every form of unfair competition 
and unfair practice. 


IV. Grants of public money, whether as 
gifts or as loans and regardless of the condi- 
tions attached, to particular forms of business 


enterprise, or for the special advantage of par- | 


ticular forms of business enterprise in their 
competition with other lawful forms. cause 
unfair damages to private citizens in their 
lawful pursuits and this damage can not be 
offset either by pretended or realized benefits 
to other citizens or classes of citizens. 

Vv. Under pressure of emergency conditions 
legislation should not be enacted initiating 
functions on a permanent basis involving, or 
tending to involve, competition with busi- 
ness activities in any field. 


VI. The Government's employment of per- 
sonnel for functions not directly govern- 
mental should be. limited to persons techni- 
cally qualified to make specifications as to 
| services, goods, and construction needed for 
the Government's purposes, to determine im- 
partially and expertly which tenders of pri- 
| vate citizens should be accepted to supply 
with such 
specifications, and to inspect the perform- 
ance of such contracts, to ascertain if in fact | 
they have been properly fulfilled. | 

VII. Every association of business men and | 
every other field of interest that has sought 
activities upon its behalf, not in themselves 
properly governmentally in nature, should 
withdraw its advocacy. and support and it- 


1932 | 


1932 | 
1932 | 


1931 | 


1932 | 


» 1932 | 


cent months became more intensified durin 
| canuaty, owing to the unsteady prices and 
| the weak demand for coffee. Recent sales of 
ee for export lagged greatly and were far 
lee normal for this period of the season 
he exchange value of the Salvadorean colon 
continued to decline, the New York quotation 
on Jan. 23 being 2.58 to the dollar as com- 
| pared with 2.5012 a month earlier. The import 
| rade of the Republic was at a low level 
| Wnittle indication of improvement. . 
| e the economic outlook in Hond 
is improved as a result of the suppression of 
the recent revolutionary disorders, it ap- 
| bears that little actual business recovery has 
as yet been effected. Sales continue greatly 
reduced,: collections are difficult, and bank- 
ing operations are inactive. Banana exports 
in December amounted to 1,354,851 stenis com- 
pared with 1,469,191 stems in December, 1931 
aa is a noticeable tendency for increased 
shipments of bananas to European countries 
and decreased shipments to the United States 
All lines of business in Nicaragua continue 
to report minimum sales, though it is be- 
lieved that commercial activity will be stimu. 
lated when the new coffee crop has been ex- 
ported as the disposal of the crop should in- 
crease the amount of foreign exchange 
brought into the country. Reports from 
certain sections of the country are to the 
nates that the new coffee crop is superior 
oth in quantity and quality to the last 
crop. Local firms have experienced increas- 
ing difficulty in meeting their credit obliga- 
tions and therefore caution is again advised 


in extending credit on th 
woe € part of American 


A slight seasonal 
in general business 
| during January, ‘the 


betterment was apparent 
seneeee ae Panama 
Situation bei 
by the arrival of @ fair number of taurine 
}and the payment by the Government of 
August salaries. The law compelling busi- 
| hess establishments to close early has been 
;@mended to the satisfaction of merchants 
but the law taxing all Salaried employes is 
expected locally to meet with difficulties. 
Construction work in the Canal Zone has 
helped Panaman business conditions ma- 


| terially. 
++ + 
pein —Tee economic and 
Situation during January was even mo - 
pressed than in December. Howevar, ohana 
and banking circles were somewhat relieved 
by the publication of the text of the emer- 
gency law passed by Congress in December, 
although not yet reported to be signed by 
the President. Stocks are low but importers 
are unable to replenish them owing to the 
lack of exchange and in view of the uncer- 
tainty as to when exchange may be obtained 
= qenat rate, some have been quoting 
or imported articles 
= to the dollar. — a 
e€ prevailing official rate is 6 
the dollar. As purchasing power hee nee pn. 
creased, this has resulted in a lower volume 
of sales. The rainy season is in full swing 
and business is seasonally dull with no ex- 
pectations of improvements for some months 
to come. Stocks of many retailers formerly 
handling first class goods are now limited to 
the cheapest and most necessary items. Ar- 
rivals of cacao at Guayaquil during the cal- 
endar year 1932 amounted to 300,468 quintals 
(1 quintal equals 101.4 pounds), an increase 
of 6 per cent over 1931, largely as a result of 
shipments of the highest grade cacao. 
ay ~+ + 
olombia.—Economic conditions c 
extremely unsatisfactory in January, — 
sult of uncertainty of the Peruvian border 
situation, the unsettled status of debt legis- 
lation, difficulty in obtaining loans, high im- 
| port duties, and the cumulative effects of the 
}long depression. The seasonal post-holiday 
slump and inventory taking held retail trade 
| at a low level. The effect on American ex- 
porters of private debt law No. 37 can not 
as yet be determined; the regulating decree 
pertaining to it is awaited. American ex- 
porters are cautioned to exert unusual care 
in granting credits 
Exchange control appears to be tightening, 
jand the future rate of the peso becomes un- 
certain, although the government seems de- 
termined to maintain the present rate of 
105. Bank clearings and ordinary revenues 
of the government during 1932 show a slight 
| decline from the previous year. Gold reserves 
increased slightly in January, while savings 
deposits dropped Coffee prices have held 
fairly firm at recent levels, and exports in 1932 
were somewhat larger than in 1931. Banana, 
petroleum, hide, and platinum prices have 
been reported as slightly lower. 
2 


Cuba.—Cuban business has entered the new 
year with few, if any, encouraging features in 
the general economic situation. Business in 
general continues at a low ebb and the sea- 
/sonal activities in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching sugar crop have been sharply cur- 
tailed. While most sugar mills have been able 
to prepare for the grinding season, the situa- 
tion has made it necessary for them to reduce 
expenses for repairs and replacement of equip- 
ment to the absolute minimum. 

In spite of the official restriction of the 
coming crop to 2,000,000 long tons, sugar prices 
continue to decline and on Jan. 26 raw sugar 
was quoted on -the basis of 68 cents per 100 
pounds cost and freight to New York, very 
near the record low level of last Spring. Ac- 
cording to unofficial statistics, total sugar ex- 
ports (raw and refined) were 2,608,470 long 
tons during 1932 as against 2,722,886 during 
1931. Exports to the United States dropped 
from 2,085,491 long tons in 1931 to 1,701,618 
long tons in 1932, a decrease of 18.4 per cent, 
while exports to other countries increased 
from 637,395 long tons in 1931 to 906,852 dur- 
ing 1932. 

The 1932 Cuban to the 
United States were reported to be the lowest 
in 20 years. After considerable controversy, 
sugar production quotas for the 1933 crop, 
which will begin on Feb. 1, were fixed by 
Presidential decree on Jan. 21, 1933. The 
quota will be distributed among the mills 
actually grinding, on a basis that will give 
preference to the smaller mills. Commodity 
markets in general continue very dull. 


Review of conditions in other coun- 
tries will be printed in the issue of 
| Feb. 10. 


commercial 





sugar shipments 


National Bank Suspension 


National bank suspending, Feb. 7, as 
reported to the Coraptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public Feb. 8, was: First 
National Bank of North Bend, Nebr., re- 
sources, $313,631. 


|self should at its own costs provice for such 
jof these activities as are warranted. 

If these principles and constructive sug- 
gestions were accepted and put into practice, 
three-fold benefits, it was claimed, would 
accrue to the public: (1) tax receipts to 
counties, cities, and States would increase 
substantially from private enterprises pro- 
ducing the goods and services now being 
produced by the Government for its own use; 
(2) savings in costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment in obtaining goods and services from 
private enterprises would be substantially 
increased: and (3) receipts to the Federal 
Government arising from the sale or lease of 
property and equipment no longer needed 
for productive purposes would amount even- 
tually to a considerable sum. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 10. 
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Interstate Traffie as Problem 
of Change in Prohibition «+ . 


Protection of Dry Areas from Illicit Importa- 
tion Considered as Main Difficulty in Legal- 


He 


* 


izing Use of Alcoholic Beverages 


By WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 


Attorney General of the United States 


MWHE NATION is considering a change in 
our methods of dealing with the liquor 
traffic. Both major parties are pledged 

to the submission to the States of proposed 

constitutional amendments. 

If‘ not at this Congress, probably at the 
next, some form of constitutional amend- 
ment will be submitted to State Legislatures 
or State conventions for ratification, and the 
people of each State will be faced with the 
necessity for decision. That decision ought 
to be an intelligent one with full understand- 
ing of the practical aspects of the problem. 

This depression will be over some day, but 
the task of dealing with the liquor traffic 
will always be with us. Not only this coun- 
try, but many other nations have been strug- 
gling and experimenting with methods of 
restraining and regulating the use of alco- 
holic beverages. 

If the changes we make in our system as 
the result of pending agitation ignore facts 
and result in disappointment and failure, 
we will merely be storing up trouble for 
ourselves, and further unpleasant disturb- 
ances and agitation will follow. Indifferent 
as some of us have become to any further 
discussion of the subject, we must give it 
patient attention. 

+ + 


One proposai as to the form of constitu- 
tional amendment is for simple repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Another adds to 
repeal a proposal that some power be re- 
served in the Federal Government for the 
protection of dry States. An additional sug- 
gestion is that the Federal Congress have 
power to define and prohibit the saloon. 

The principle underlying the proposal for 
the simple repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is that each State be allowed to deal 
with the liquor traffic as it chooses. No one 
with any practical experience in the enforce- 
ment of national prohibition believes that 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
would result in each State controlling the 
liquor traffic as it chooses. Theoretically it 
would have that result, but practically it 
would not. 

Neither the powers of a State designed to 
exclude liquor from its borders nor the power 
of the Federal Government over interstate 
commerce could, as a practical matter, pre- 
vent the introduction into a _ prohibition 
State of intoxicating beverages lawfully 
manufactured and placed in the channels of 
trade within the limits of neighboring States. 
That was one of the reasons for the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, and modern 
conditions have greatly aggravated the dif- 
ficulty. 

The boundaries of the 48 States are not 
like international boundaries. It would be 
impossible to stop all traffic on State lines 
to search for importations. The people 
would not tolerate such a system and it 


Mechanical Defects 
of Automobile as 
Traffic Menace 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman, 
Comznissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


=r 


nized as the most serious with which 

man has to contend. In our present 
traffic situation there is one which is pe- 
culiarly insidious. 

It is the mechanical condition of vehicles 
which have been driven now for three years 
with a minimum of maintenance attention. 
Carefully analyzed records show there never 
was a time when the mechanical condition of 
the care was a larger factor in street and 
highway mishaps. 

It is difficult to conceive of a greater sur- 
prise for many thousands of motorists than 
the results of an actual test of the safety 
features of their cars. 

The average car with four-wheel brakes 
in fair condition should stop from a speed of 
20 miles an hour within 30 feet. Very few 
of the motorists who are driving vehicles 
which will not stop within 50 feet from such 
a speed realize that any such change has 
taken place. 

Considered in percentage it means that the 
brakes are 40 per cent below normal effi- 
ciency. But it is safe to assume that the 
average motorist is making no effort to allow 
himself an equally greater margin of stopping 
distance. 

Changes in the mechanical condition of 
automobiles take place slowly. The driver 
has ample time in which to adjust himself to 
them. The result is that they elude detection 
until it is too late. An emergency arises and 
neither the car nor its driver is ready for it. 

Adding to the hazard of the existing situa- 
tion is the fact that average traffic speeds 
continue as high as they were three years 
ago. Logs made in various parts of the coun- 
try show that there has been no diminution 
of speed in proportion to the drop in the 
mechanical efficiency of car safety features. 
In other words, motorists are using the ac- 
celeration power of their cars to the old ex- 
tent in spite of a decline in the decelemtion 
power. It is fundamental to safety that these 
two forces be proportionate. When they are 
unequal, a subtle danger creeps into the pic- 
ture to strike down the unwary. 

The answer to the situation seems to lie 
in recognition of its existence on the part 
of the individual car owner. He is in charge 
of his own car insofar as its safe mainte- 
nance is concerned and he is most likely to be 
the victim of its inadequate service attention. 

While the State establishes certain stand- 
ards as to brake and headlight efficiency, and 
certain other features of the car as well, it 
cannot hope to check every vehicle within 
its borders at all times. The motor vehicle 
department has no desire to proceed vigor- 
ously against the individual car owner for 
possible remissness in this direction. It 
recognizes that the practice of economy in 
car maintenance is enforced in thousands 
of cases by conditions over which the motor- 
ist may have negligible control. 


Hi nizea dangers long have been recog- 


would hopelessly interfere with legitimate 
intercourse between the States. » 

Modern improved highways, enormous au- 
tomobile traffic, the constitutional obstacles 
in the way of stopping and searching auto- 
mobile traffic, and the impracticability, aside 
from legal restrictions, of maintaining patrols 
and stopping and searching motor traffic 
make it impossible to control transportation 
of liquor from wet to dry States if quanti- 
ties are turned loose in the channels of trade. 

+ + 

The greatest difficulty today in dealing 
with liquor traffic is found in the impossi- 
bility of controlling transportation. The Su- 
preme Court has held that an automobile 
may not be stopped and searched for liquor 
unless there is probable cause to believe it 
is transporting liquor or unless the searchers 
are equipped with a search warrant which 
itself must be founded on probable cause. 

With the Eighteenth Amendment repealed, 
the power of the Federal Government over 
interstate commerce would enable it to enact 
laws like the Webb-Kenyon Act to prohibit 
the transportation of liquor into States 
whose laws prohibit it. But when it comes 
to the enforcement of such a statute, the 
practical difficulties would be enormous, if 
it were lawful in some States to manufac- 
ture and sell in unlimited quantities, free 
from supervision. 

Even with the laws such that it is illegal 
to manufacture, and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a position lawfully to go to any 
spot and attempt to reach the source of 
liquor supply, quantities escape the eye of 
the law, and once in transportation may be 
carried with profit hundreds of miles. How 
much greater the difficulty would be if in 
a number of States liquor might be lawfully 
manufactured and sold in unlimited quanti- 
ties, with its disposition unsupervised. 

Those experienced in prohibition enforce- 
ment say that once liquor is manufactured 
and turned loose in the channels of trade 
in sufficient quantities to be gathered to- 
gether and shipped in automobiles, it can 
be and will be transported ‘to distances of 
300 to 500 miles or more with profit, owing 
to the difficulties of inspecting and control- 
ling automobile traffic. 

If a dozen States scattered throughout the 
country should allow unlimited manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages within their 
borders and then maintain no supervision or 
control calculated to prevent escape of the 
liquor to other communities, it would be 
practically impossible for any State to en- 
force prohibition within its borders or even 
to maintain a limited and restricted system 
of liquor control. Not only would dry States 
be interfered with, but tffose States which 
desired to legalize liquor traffic but to con- 
trol and limit it would be equally helpless 
to enforce their own restrictions. 

7 + + 

Those who say that by mere repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment each State could 
be allowed to settle the question for itself 
are ignoring practical conditions. Ask any 
person who has been engaged in the enforce- 
ment or violation of prohibition laws and 
you will find they will agree with these 
statements. 

In these respects conditions in liquor traf- 
fic are only less in degree than those in the 
drug traffic. Notwithstanding that we have 
the strictest Fedeial laws against the illicit 
transportation of narcotics in interstate com- 
merce and the strictest customs laws; not- 
withstanding that no narcotic drugs are pro- 
duced in the Uniied States but are entirely 
supplied from abroad and must, if illicit, be 
smuggled; the traffic in this country is 
enormous. 

Those struggling with the drug problem 
have long since come to the conclusion that 
the only way to control the drug traffic ef- 
fectively is to control it at the source and 
supervise the production throughout the 
world and keep every transaction in narcotic 
drugs from production to ultimate consump- 
tion under the strictest governmental record 
and control. 

The conventions at Geneva which have 
considered the drug traffic have directed 
their efforts at this method of control. While 
alcoholic beverages are dealt with in larger 
quantities than drugs and are not so easy 
to transport secretly, the same principles 
apply. 

If any change in the law is to be effected 
to permit the lawful manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating beverages in the States which 
choose to allow it, that traffic must be under 
the strictest supervision by the State in 
which it is conducted to prevent escape of 
liquor into the channels of trade and wide 
illicit distribution. 

We hear on all sides bland assertions that 
the straight repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will allow each State to choose its own 
course, and that protection for the dry 
States is to be found in the Federal power 
over interstate commerce. How terribly mis- 
taken we shall be if we attempt to frame our 
proposed constitutional amendments on that 
assumption. 

+ + 

The proposal to add to repeal some sub- 
stantial protection for the dry States is more 
of a State’s rights proposal than is straight 
repeal itself. If the Eighteenth Amendment 
is to be repealed and the principle of State 
control adopted, steps must be taken to re- 
quire that the manufacture of and traffic 
in alcoholic beverages, if allowed by any 
State within its borders, must be under such 
form of State supervision and control, from 
production to consumption, as will tend 
measurably and reasonably to prevent the 
escape of liquor for illicit use in other States 
or territories. 

Heretofore we have been discussing these 
proposals on the theory that the protection 
of dry States is to be brought about through 
their own defensive power against inunda- 
tion from wet States and through the power 
of the Federal Government to regulate 
transportation from one State to another. 
There must be added to these two methods 
a third: That is, a preventive supervision 
by the States which allow manufacture and 
traffic within their borders. 

It is not unreasonable to require such a 
State to so conduct its traffic as not to be 
a nuisance to its neighbors. If the Do- 
minion of Canada was willing as a matter 
of international comity to adopt laws re- 
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By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


Secretary, Department of Health, 


HE DEPARTMENT of Health of 
Pennsylvania is organized on a 
somewhat different plan from that 

obtaining in the other States in that it 
represents more definitely the idea of 
centralization of power. The basic code, 
passed in 1905, was drawn up chiefly 
by the late Dr. Charles Penrose, after 
some years of experience on the Board 
of Health of Philadelphia, and careful 
study of conditions in this country and 
abroad. 

The Secretary of Health is a member 
of the Governor’s Cabinet and has full 
execufive control of the Department. 
There is an Advisory Health Board 
which has quasi legislative authority in 
making regulations based upon enabling 
acts of the Legislature, which with the 
restriction of “reasonable and practical” 
are recognized by the court. 

The appropriations for the conduct of 
the Department are made by the Leg- 
islature biennially in the General Appro- 
priation Act. These appropriations 
cover all the activities of the Depart- 
ment—salaries, wages,’ expenses, main- 
tenance of the sanatoria, purchase of bi- 
ological supplies, etc., all being budgeted 
to the Department upon a monthly allo- 
cation. 4 

In its administration of health laws 
and regulations the Department acts 
directly in all second class townships— 
the rural areas representing approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 people—and indirectly 
through the local boards of health in 
cities, boroughs and first class townships. 
These boards must enforce as a mini- 
mum the legislative health laws and reg- 
ulations of the Advisory Health Board, 
but may im certain cases make the regu- 
lations more rigid. 

The Department has a graduated con- 
trol over the local boards, with power 
in certain classes of political units of 
abolishing the board and taking direct 
control, surcharging the expense to the 
municipality. The financial support of 
these local boards comes from the 
municipality. The financial support of 
these local boards comes from the mu- 
nicipalities themselves. 

In certain health activities the De- 
partment has state-wide control. 
Through the Engineering Bureau it 
controls the design and operation of all 
waterworks and sewage treatment 
plants. It has limited control over in- 
dustrial pollution of the streams of the 
State, though most of the improvement 
secured during the past five years has 
been the result of cooperation with the 
industries themselves. 

It issues permits to all firms engaged 
in supplying bottled table water to the 
public. Through its traveling labora- 
tories and the central department lab- 
oratory, examinations of public and 
semipublic roadside water supplies are 
made and approval notices or warnings 
posted. In addition, on request sam- 
ples of private water supplies are col- 
lected, examined and reported upon. 

Through the Nuisance Section reports 
of sanitary nuisances are investigated 
and corrected either directly or through 
local boards. The Bureau has seven 
district engimeers to supervise local con- 
ditions. It also licenses and supervises 
all public swimming pools and controls 
the sanitation of Summer camps. 

The Bureau of Vital Statistics collects 
all data on births, deaths, and marriages 
throughout the State through the efforts 
of approximately 750 local registrars who 
are paid, however, by the counties on a 
fee basis. It also collates all the statis- 
tics of the department and publishes a 
Year Book covering the work. 

The Nursing Bureau with its 150 
nurses does the follow-up work of our 
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250 tuberculosis, venereal, and child 
health clinics, assists the medical school 
examiners in the fourth class school 
districts and follows up those cases 
found defective. In the rural districts 
the nurses follow up all cases of con- 
tagious disease and supervise the work 
of midwives in those counties in which 
they exist. 

The Bureaus of Narcotic Drug Con- 
trol and Public Health Education oper- 


- ate of course throughout the State. 


The Bureau of Milk Control issues 
licenses to milk distributors throughout 
the State when the prescribed standards 
have been met. Such municipalities as 
are enforcing proper milk ordinances 
may be deputized to grant licenses for 
the distribution of milk within their 
corporate boundaries only. 

+ + 

The Bureau of Communicable Diseases 
through its field agents handles the con- 
trol of epidemic diseases in rural dis- 
tricts, investigates all epidemies and col- 
lects all morbidity statistics., Through a 
special section it administers the Res- 
taurant Hygiene law, protecting food and 
requiring health examinations of food 
handlers and with the cooperation of the 
Department of Public Instrudtion en- 
forces the compulsory vaccination law. 

The Bureau of Child Health conducts 
school examinations in rural districts 
amd supervises such examinations made 
by local school authorities in the munici- 
palities. It instructs midwives and 
carries on pre-natal instruction and in- 
struction in the care of the pre-school 
child. 

It supervises the problem of dental 
hygiene in the schools, and sends to the 
rural districts each Summer well 
equipped health cars for the examina- 
tion of children in those counties re- 
mote from physicians and hospitals. Fi- 
nally it is responsible for the general 
sanitation of all rural schools. 

The Department also conducts three 
tuberculosis sanatoria with a capacity of 
2,500 be and a hospital for crippled 
children With 100 beds, these being under 
direct control of the Executive Bureau. 
Through the Bureau of Supplies free 
biologicals are distributed throughout 
the State at a cost of approximately 
$180,000 annually. 

The field agents necessary to carry 
out the above functions are organized on 
the county plan, although paid by the 
State. In each county there is a county 
medical director—part time in 63 coun- 
ties, full time in three—who supervises 
the work of the nurses, lay health offi- 
cers—quarantine and nuisance—school 
examiners, and registrars of vital sta- 
tistics assigned to his county. 

+ + 

The nurses and health officers are to 
an extent a mobile force subject to 
change of station or to mass concentra- 
tion in time of disaster. The county 
medical director keeps in touch with the 
activities of the municipalities within 
his county and with all health move- 
ments. Excluding the registrars there 
are some 1,400 field agents on the roll 
of the Department. 

As a result of increasing undernourish- 
ment among children, noted in the re- 
ports of the school examiners, the de- 
partment has recently been charged 
with the distribution of milk to the in- 
digent undernourished children of the 
State—some 360,000 to 400,000. In each 
county a State nurse is administering 
this distribution, coordinating all local 
agencies, utilizing milk stations where 
possible and making use of house-to- 
house distribution. This work is func- 
tioning in all of the counties and as 
money is available is being rapidly 
expanded. 
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stricting export of liquor to the United 
States, which had the result of greatly re- 
ducing smuggling from Canada, surely no 
State in the Union may reasonably refuse 
to do its best to protect its sister States. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion 
about the fairness of these suggestions. 

The draft of a proposed constitutional 
amendment was made by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee which, after providing for 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Article of 
Amendment, goes on in section 2 as follows: 

“The transportation or importation into 
any State, Territory or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein, of 
intoxicating liquors in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited.” 

It has not been made clear to me how 
this mere declaration in the Federal Con- 
stitution, quoted’ above, would add substan- 
tially to the practical possibility of protect- 
ing dry States. There is nothing said in it 
requiring any State in which liquor is law- 
fully manufactured and sold to enforce it, 
nor would the laws of any States permitting 
the unlimited sale and manufacture of liquor 
within its own borders violate section 2 of 
this proposed amendment. 


It may be that further experience will 
finally establish that it is practically im- 
possible for any dry State to be protected 
against the importation of intoxicating bev- 
erages, if these liquors may be lawfully man- 
ufactured and sold within the limits of other 
States of the Union within a distance of 
400 or 500 miles, but any reasonable sugges- 
tion for such protection is worth trying. If 
to the defensive power of dry States and to 
the power of the Federal Government to 
regulate interstate commerce there were 
added a third measure of defense for dry 


States a self-restraint by the wet States and 
a control by them of their own liquor traffic, 
reasonably calculated to protect their neigh- 
bors, we would conclude we had at least 
made a trial ofall the available methods. 

Many of the Siates of the Union which 
would permit liquor traffic within their own 
borders in case of repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment would adopt some system of 
restraint such as the Quebec system or the 
Swedish system to limit consumption and 
minimize the evils of the liquor traffic, and 
States which adopted such systems would be 
interested in protection against the influx of 
liquor from without, in only less degree than 
States prohibiting the traffic. 

Is it possible to devise some form of con- 
stitutional provision which would carry out 
this suggestion?, Such a provision would 
contain provisions in substance that no State 
should permit the manufacture, importation, 
transportation or sale of alcoholic beverages 
except under such State supervision and con- 
trol as should measurably prevent the trans- 
portation into other States or territories or 
districts contrary to their laws. It should 
give the Congress power to enforce such con- 
ditions by appropriate legislation and to pre- 
scribe the general conditions of such a sys- 
tem of liquor control. 


If the States allowing liquor traffic within 
their borders voluntarily adopt a system 
reasonably calculated to protect their neigh- 
bors Congress would not have to act, and 
only in the event that some States became 
@ nuisance to their neighbors would it be 
necessary for Congress to interfere. It would 
be difficult but not impossible for constitu- 
tional lawyers of the country to prepare a 
workable provision of that kind. 
Incidentally, why mot in a constitutional 
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on Economy Basis . 1 . . . 


Confidence in Intention of Congress to Pro- 
vide for Man-power of National Defense Ex- 
pressed by Chief of Militia Bureau 


By GEORGE E. LEACH, 


Major General, U. S. A., Chief of United States Militia Bureau 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the National 
Guard was the expressed desire of 
George Washington and is a fulfillment 

in the most exact detail of the plans he and 
General Von Steuben, the greatest general of 
his time, laid down. 

Its development is vital to our Na- 
tional defense. It is not an experiment, but 
rather a development since the beginning of 
our country by the best military minds the 
Nation has produced. It has been developed 
in step with a great democratic constitution. 

+ + 

The Continental soldier in whom Wash- 
ington put such trust was the National 
Guard, recruited and in a large measure 
supported by the State, defending the Union 
in a national emergency—the same as the 
National Guard went to the World War. 

The National Guard of his beloved country 
counts more than 18 infantry divisions, 
cavalry, artillery, field and heavy, and coast 
artillery, ready—trained, I believe, beyond 
his hopes, and enlisted, as he wished it, for 
the duration of any war. 

Washington was for peace in no uncertain 
terms. He said: 

“The only probable means of preventing in- 
sult or hostility for any length of time and 
from being exempted from the consequent 
calamities of war, is to put the National 
Militia in such a condition that they may 
appear truly respectable in the eyes of our 
friends and formidable to those who would 
otherwise become our enemies.” 

‘It has been-hard for this country to take 
advice. It required the intervening of many 
blundering years and it. was not until the 
passage of the amended National Defense 
Act in 1920 that Washington’s “Sentiments 
on a Peace Establishment” were made the 
cfficial policy of the United States. 

What General Washington wanted was not 
willing but unskilled and undisciplined men 
who would melt away when their terms of 
service expired, but trained citizen-soldiers. 
He made his meaning clear in emphatic and 
unmistakable language: 

“A government is a murderer of its citizens 
which sends them to the field unformed and 
untaught * * *. I cannot withhold my de- 
nunciation of its wickedness and folly.” 

He spoke not a whit more than the plain 
truth. There may be reasons for not going 
to war at all; but if, in the eyes of our Con- 
gress there are good and sufficient reasons 
why we should go to war, and it so declares 
and we do go to war, there is no virtue in 
waging war inefficiently and in prolonging it. 

In the words of a distinguished French gen- 
eral, General d’Amade: “There is one thing 
worse than war, and that is a war needlessly 
prolonged.” 

Trained troops with trained leaders make 
wars short and decisive. The long wars have 
been the wars of inexperienced leaders and of 
untrained soldiers. Progressively, as the 
military arts were more diligently studied 
and the science of war was better understood, 
wars became shorter. 

+ + 

Even the names of wars bear witness to this 
fact. The “Hundred Years’ War” was fol- 
lowed by the “Thirty Years’ War,” which was 
succeeded by the “Seven Years’ War” and 
that, in 1866, by the war between Austria 
and Prussia known as “The Seven Weeks’ 
War,” decided between two highly trained 
armies in one great battle. 

About the same time as the latter, in the 
United States came the American Civil War, 
with only a few experienced officers, fought 
largely by short term volunteers and militia, 
In China, also at the same time, the Taiping 
Rebellion occurred. 

China had no leaders or trained troops 
worthy of the name, except the small force 
led first by the Yankee Ward, and late by the 
English general “Chinese” Gordon. That 
struggle lasted a score of years and cost 
15,000,000 lives. 

Washington's pacifism was practical; a re- 
spectable defense discourages aggression; 
while, often if war should come, it decreases 
its length, its cost, its casualties, and conse- 
quently its miseries. 

In recommending a small, professional 
army, Washington advocated a wétTi-trained 
national militia, on the lines of the present 
National Guard. 

It was not until after we had fought three 
or four major wars—not until 1930, over a 
century and a quarter later—that the Ameri- 
can Congress finally recognized the wisdom of 
preserving this previous experience,. dearly 
bought on the battlefield, as a means of 
strengthening our military establishment to- 
ward the preventing of wars or their shorten-. 
ing, and, at least, put Washington’s recom- 
mendation into effect. It is in a large meas- 
ure owing to this policy of making use of and 
disseminating practical information gained 
in war that the National Guard today has 
made such gratifying progress since the 
World War. 

Washington recommended that the militia 
be exercised in the field “at least from 12 to 
25 days in a year.” This recommendation has 
been realized in the 15-day annual training 
camps of the National Guard. 

* + 

At least in spirit, and as far as present day 
conditions require, we follow his suggestion 
that: “Every State ought to establish maga- 
zines of its own, containing arms, accoutre- 
ments, ammunition, all kinds of camp equip- 
age and warlike stores.” 

The present system of State Adjutants 
General was advocated by Washington. He 
even advocated an organization into divisions, 
which has become a part of our National 
eh system under the National Defense 

ct. 

In the little more than a decade since the 
adoption of the National Defense Act, and 
the mere decade since the reorganization of 
the National Guard began on its new basis, 
it has come to be the first line of defense 
contemplated by our first President. Already 
it is coming to be true that members of the 
National Guard are regarded as “The Van 
and Flower of the American Forces” as an 
important military asset. 


a a SY 
amendment of that kind use the term. ‘alco- 
holic beverages’ instead of ‘intoxicating li- 
quors?’ Within that twilight zone between 
what plainly is and plainly is. not inebriating, 
who knows what an intoxicating beverage is, 


and why leave open the possibility of con- , 


flict between States on that question? 


The National Guard has taken on a new 
dignity. It is zealous to be employed 
whenever and wherever it may be necessary. 
The exceptional exemptions, privileges and 
distinctions are not sought after as eagerly 
as opportunities for service; and will come, 
insofar as they do come, of their own accord. 

True military pride is awakening. A 
patriotic regard for the public is already born. 
The soldierly creed of the National Guard is 
silently but effectively influencing the youth, 
George Washington would be gratified. 

The country will be gratified. But the 
Guard is not and will not be satisfied until 
it has accomplished yet more. 

In these trying times when it is so easy to 
criticize, I feel that I should be remiss in my 
duty if I did not strike a note of confidence. 

This Nation has a great Regular Army, in 
personnel and in training, with a most dis- 
tinguished soldier, General MacArthur, as 
Chief of Staff, a man of broad vision as fear- 
less in peace as he was in war. 

‘ + + 

I have seen much of Congress and I have 
confidence in them. I am convinced that the 
National Defense of the Nation is thefr most 
earnest desire. . 

Economy must be practiced and too often 
this effort to economize in a starving and dis- 
couraged world has been labeled destructive 
pacifism. 

I have confidence in Congress. Congress 
must be kept in working liaison with. the 
wishes of informed people. Eternal vigilance 
must always be the price of our National 
Defense. 

I have faith in the officials of our Govern- 
ment and in the people to support a reason- 
able well-trained force for any emergency if 


we keep in step with the necessary conomy 
of the times. 


Health-making Diet 
for Two Persons 
at Small Cost 


y 
Dr. H. Jackson Davis, 
Epidemiologist, 
Department of Health, 
State of New York 


HAT we eat has a great deal to do with 
W what we are. Many recent discussions 

of what we should eat have rightly em- 
phasized the “protective foods” which author- 
ities on nutrition agree are essential if health 
is to be maintained. 

Milk and eggs, vegetables and fruits, bread 
and cereals, fats and sugar, meat and fish 
are, all of them, necessary” kinds of food. 
A wholesome, inexptnsive, yet an adequate 
diet, can be provided if we understand and 
use a few fundamental principles in the selec- 
tion of it. 

We must know how much of each kind of 
food is needed. This should be decided by 
the age and activity of the individual. 

We must know which foods are most ap- 
petizing, yet inexpensive. For without this 
element of appeal to the palate any dietary 
is likely to be ineffective. 

Variety is the spice of life. This important 
element must never be overlooked. The 
problem is to get variety and still not over- 
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Jook the essential elements for growth and 


development. 

At the request of the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, experts on nutri- 
tion have prepared and published standard 
food allowances for families of different sizes. 
These experts in the field of nutrition agree 
that it is important for the health of the 
family, to provide the following amounts of 
food for each individual. 

One quart of milk should be allowed daily 
for each child under 16 years of age, for 
each undernournished adult and for each 
nursing mother or pregnant woman. One 
pint of milk should be allowed for each other 
member of the family. 

This amount includes milk drunk, and 
used in cooked foods. It may be fresh milk, 
preferably pasteurized, or unsweetened evapo- 
rated or dried milk, depending on local prices 
and conditions. 

One tall can of unsweetened evaporated 
milk is equal in food value to one quart of 
pasteurized fresh milk. Under any and all 
circumstances, at least one pint of milk a 
day should be provided for each individual in 
the family. 

Vegetables and fruits are essential for 
health. A safe allowance provides at least 
six pounds of vegetables per person “weekly. 

This allowance should include at least 
three pounds of potatoes and some cabbage, 
the remainder being chosen from vegetables 
and fruits listed in food orders. In addition, 
not less than one-half can of tomatoes and 
one-half to three--fourths of a pound of dried 
beans, peas, or dried fruit should be allowed 
per person, each week. 

Four to five pounds of bread and cereals 
should be allowed per person each week, in- 
cluding some whole wheat bread and some 
whole grain cereal, such as oatmeal. 

One-half to three-fourths of a pound of 
fat and not over three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar or its equivalent in other sweetening ; 
should be allowed for each person each 
week. 

This allowance should include at least three 
eggs per week for each child under six years 
of age. When eggs are inexpensive, they 
should be provided liberally, but no child 
under six should have more than oné egg 
daily. 

The allowance should include at least one 
pound of inexpensive meat or fish and a 
small amount of cheese per person per week. 

In addition, an allowance should be in- 
cluded for sundries. These should include 
seasonings, cocoa, tea and coffee. 


Authorities on nutrition recommend that 
cod-liver oil be included in the diet of all 
children under two years of age and that it 
be given to all young children who are not 
well nournished. 

A practical trial of the standard food al- 
lowances recommended has demonstrated 
that food, sufficient to provide attractive, as 
well as filling meals for two persons, cost at 
current retail prices $3.30 per week. 





